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BY LYDIA M. TENNEY. 





Wheel me down by the meadow, 
Where no step but thine will pass— 
Anchor me where the shadow 
Skims over the billowy grass; 
Where the arbutus straggies over 
The slope of the little hill, 
And the souls of hidden violets 
In scented airs distil. 


Saint, with your sweet composure, 
Lean your cool cheek on my hair,— 
My soul’s in the fierce exposure 
Of fields where the dying are— 
And even your hand can never * 
Quiet this fever and pain, 
Or silence the eager longing 
To share in the contest again. 


O, to be here so idle— 
To sit, like a clod in this chair! 
With hands that ache for the bridle, 
With heart away in the war! | 
Instead of the long roll beating, 
To hear but the tinkle of yines— 
For the rush and whirl of the conflict, 
Only the wail of the pines ;— 


Still, ’mid the sounds of summer 
Which freight the sott June air 

With tender slumb’rous murmur, 
My soul hears the trumpet’s blare. 

What have J laid on the altar? 


Only a few drops of blood ;— 


Small is the gift, to offer 


For Honor—Freedom—God ! 


Whiie by your side I dally, 


Still waits the slave in his chain :— 
Up, my faint pulse must rally 
Once more midst the leaden rain! 


With kisses on lip, eyes, and forehcad, 
Sign me the sign of the cross; 
If my heart throb its last, for our banner, 


Greater the gain than the loss! 
If we gain, there Il be time for our wooing 
In paths where the wild roses nod,— 


If we lose—VUll wait for vou, dearest, 
’Neath the Palms by the Mount of our God. | 


+ wom > 





For the Commonwealth. 


GOD OMNIPRESENT. 


—_————_e 


JOSSELYN. 


BY Ci: B. 


He who walketh in the forest, 


Where skips the squirrel, 
Where perches the thrush, 

He who sees when falls the sparrow 
From the bush; 

He for me will care, 

I need no plea, no prayer. 


He who moveth through the meadows, 
Where balmy Spring 
Her smile bestows ; 

Where with purple empyréan 


The violet glows; 
He with me will move, 


I rest upon his love. 


He who bendeth o’er the waters 
Of angry ocean, 


To quell the storm, 


When the waves in worship sink 
Before his form; 
He to me will bend, 


And heavenly succor lend. 


God of Nearness! Guardian Presence! 
Awake, or sleeping, 
Mv defence; 

I know no place beyond 
His large circumference; 

All below, above, 


Is fathomed by His Love. 


- ¢m_eem - -— 
For the Commonwealth 


FATE IN LIFE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


In a midsummer night's still weather, 
Sitting my love beside, 
We dreamily drifted together 


Over the ocean wide. 


‘Through the misty moonlight shimmered 
The spirit-island fair; 

Cloud dances on it glimmered, 
Soft music filled the air. 


Surged up with more ravishing motion 
Each moment their dance and their song; 
But past, far over the ocean, 
We floated sadly along. 
Cambridge, Mass. L. H. 


Miscellany. 
HOSPITAL SKETCHES. 
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BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
A POSTSCRIP®. 
IV. 

My Dear S,:—As inquiries like your own have 
come to me from various frendly readers of the 
Sketches, I will answer them en masse, and in 
printed form, as a sort of postscript to what has 
gone before. One'of these questions was, “Are 
there no services by hospital death-beds, or on 
Sundays?” 

In most Hospitals 1 hope there are; in ours the 
men died and were carried away with as little cere- 
mony as on a battle-field. The first event of this 
kind which I witnessed was so very brief, and bare 
of anything like reverence, sorrow, or pious con- 
solation, that | heartily agreed with the bluntly 
expressed opinion of a Maine man lying next his - 
comrade, who died with no visible help near him 
but a compassionate woman and a tender-hearted 
Irishman, who dropped upon his knees and told 
his beads with Catholic fervor for the good of his 
Protestant brother’s parting sou! : 

“If after gettin’ al/the hard kicks we are left to 


die this way with nothing but a Paddy's prayers . 





| fold his flock, nor make himself a human symbol 
| of the Great Samaritan who never passes by on 
| the other side. 


| was there; and if ever hearts were prompted to 
| devoutest self-abnegation it was in the work which 


| some spiritual paralysis seemed to have belallen 
| him full of the dun.b hunger that often comes to 


to the heart of things, they were offered the chaff 


i old Bible stories, which may be made as life-like 


| . . 
shech, and Abednego were leisurely passing 


| but the instant some stirring old hymn was given 


| erect, and many a poor lad rose up in his bed, or 
' stretched an eaer hand for the book, while all 


| away in a thundcrous bass, singing— 


' as energetically as if he felt the need of a speedy 


| : 
' then it seemed a homelike and happy spot; the 
| 

| groups of men looking over one another’s shoulders 


| placed for my own satisfaction the imaginary hke- 


| easts by the hand, smote the devil in whatever 


pital Sunday, for despite its drawbacks, consisting 


boys did their best to make it what it should be. 


' read the paper, eat an apple, or write a letter, as if 
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to help us, { guess Christians are rather scurce 
round Washington.” 

I thought so too, but though Miss Faithful, one 
of my mates, anxious that souls should be minis- 
tered to as well as bodies, spoke more than once to 
the Chaplain, nothing came of it. Unlike another 
Shepherd whose carnest piety weekly purified the 
Senate Chamber, this man did not feed as well as 


Occasionally on a Sunday afternoon, such of the 
nurses, officers, attendants, and patients as could 
avail themselves of it, were gathered in the Ball 
Room for an hour’s service, of which the singing 
was the better part. To me it seemed that if ever 
strong, wise, and loving words were needed, it was 
then; if ever mortal man had living texts before 
his eyes to illustrate and illuminate his thought, it 


brought us to anything but a Chapel of E ise. But 
our pastor, for though many faces turned toward 
men when suffering or danger brings them nearer 


of divinity, and its wheat was left for less needy 
gleaners who knew where to look. Even the fine 


as any history of our day by a vivid fancy and 
pictorial diction, were robbed of all their charms 
by dry explanations and literal applications, in- 
stead of being useful and pleasant lessons to these 
men wiom weakness had rendered as docile as 
children in a father’s hands. 

I watched the listless countenances all about me 
while a mild Daniel was moralizing in a den of 


utterly uninteresting lions; while Shadrach, Me- 


through the fiery furnace, whereI sadly feared 
some of us sincerely wished they had remained as 
permanencies; while the Temple of Solomon was 
laboriously erected. with minute descriptions of 
the process, and any quantity of bells and pome- 
zranates on the raiment of the priests. Listless 
they were at the beginning, and listless at the end, 


out, sleepy eyes brightened, lounging figures sat 





3 | 
broke out with a heartiness that proved that some- | 


| where at the core of even the most abandoned 


there still glowed some remnant of the native piety | 
that flows in music from the heart of every little 


child. Even the big rebel joined, and boomed 


“Salvation! let the echoes fly,” 


execution of the command. 
That was the pleasant moment of the hour, for 


as they sang, the few silent figures in the beds, 
here and there a woman noiselessly performing 
some necessary duty, and singing as she worked, 
while in tbe arm chair standing in the midst I 


ness of a certain faithful pastor who took all out- 





guise he came, and comforted the indigent in spir- 


it with the best wisdom of a great and tender heart | 


which still speaks to us from its Italian grave. | 
With that addition my picture was complete, and | 
I often longed to take a veritable sketch of a Hos- 


of continued labor, the want of proper books, the 
barren preaching that bore no fruit, this day was 
never like the other six. 

True to their home training our New England 


With many there was much reading of Testamen}s, | 
humming over of favorite hymns, and looking at 
such books asI could cull froma _ miscellaneous 
library. Some lay idle, slept, or gossiped, yet 
when I came to them for a quiet evening chat, they | 





| 
, often talked freely and well of themselves; would 
| blunder out some timid hope that their troubles | me that I had not tried in vain. The big Prussian | trade! But allowing that you are right, I don’t 


ee tr 


I am gratified to find that my little Sergeant has 
found favor in several quarters, and gladly respond 
to sundry calls for news of him, though my per- 
sonal knowledge ended five months ago. Next to 
my good John—I hope the grass is green about 
him far away there in Virginia!—I placed the Ser- 
geant on my list of worthy boys, and many a 
jovial chat have I enjoyed with the merry hearted 
lad, who had a fancy for fun, when his poor arm 


, was dressed. While Dr. P. poked and strapped I 


brushed the remains of the Sergeant’s brown mane 
—shorn sorcly against his will—and gossiped with 
all my might, the boy making odd faces, excla- 
mations and” appeals when nerves got the better 
of nonsense as they sometimes did. 


“Yd rather laugh than cry whenI mast sing 
out any how, so just say that bit from Dickens 
again, please, and I’ll stand it like aman.” He 
did, for “Mrs. Cluppins’”’ “Chadband” and “Sam 
Weller” always helped him through; thereby 
causing me to lay another offering of love and 
admiration on the shrine of the god of my idola- 
try, though he does wear too much jewelry and 
talk slang. 

The Sergeant also originated I believe, the fash- 
ion of calling his neighbors by their afflictions in- 
stead of their names, and I was rather taken 
aback by hearing them bandy remarks of this 
sort with perfect good humor and much enjoy- 
ment of the new game. 

“Hallo, old Fits is off again! ‘How are you, 
Rheumatiz? *‘ Will you trade apples, Ribs?” ‘I say, 
Miss. P. may I give Typhus a drink of this?” 
“Look hefe No toes, lend usa stamp, there’s a 
good feller.” etc. He himself was christened 
“‘ Baby B.” because he tended his arm on a little 
pillow and called it his infant. 

Very fussy about his grub was Sergeant B., and 
much trotting of attendants was necessary when 
he partook of nourishment. Anything more irre- 
sistably wheedlesome I never saw, and constantly 
found myself indulging him like the most weak 
minded parent, merely for the pleasure of seeing 
his brown eyes twinkle, his merry mouth break 
into a smile, and his one hand execute a jaunty 
I am 
afraid that Nurse P., damaged her dignity frolick- 


little salute that was entirely captivating. 


ing with this persuasive young gentleman, though 
done for his well being; but “boys will be boys,” 
is perfectly applicable to the case; for in spite of 
years, sex, and the “prunes and prisms’ doctrine 
laid down for our use, I have a fellow feeling for 
lads, and always owed fate a grudge because I 
wasn’t a lord of creation instead of a lady. 

Since I left [have heard froma reliable source 
that my Sergeant has gone home; therefore the 
small romance that budded the first day I saw 
him, has blossomed into its second chapter, and I 
now imagine ‘‘dearest Jane”’ filling my place, tend- 
ing the wounds I tended, brushing the curly jungle 
I brushed, loving the excellent little youth I loved, 
and eventually walking altarward with the Ser- 
If she 
doesn’t do all this and no end more, [’ll never for- 


geant stumping gallantly at her side. 


| give her; and sincerely pray to the guardian saint 


of lovers that ‘‘Baby B.,’’ ay prosper in his woo- 
ing, and his name be long in the land. 

One of the lively episodes of hospital life is the 
frequent marching away of such as are well 
enough to rejoin their regiments, or betake them- 
selves to some convalescent camp. The ward mas- 
ter comes to the door of each room that he is to 
be thinned, readg off a list of names, bids their 
owners look sharp and be ready when called for, 
and as he vanishes, the rooms fall into an inde- 
scribable state of topsy-turvyness, as the boys be- 
gin to black their boots, brighten spurs: if they 
have them, overhaul knapsacks, make presents, 
are fitted out with needfuls, fed, and—well why 
not ?—kissed sometimes, as they say, good by, for 
in all human probability we shall never mect 
again, and a woman’s heart yearns over anything 
that has clung to her for help and comfort. I 
never liked these breakings up of my little house- 
hold, though my short stay showed me but three. 
i was immensely gratified by the hand shakes I 
got, for their somewhat painful cordiality assured 


and unable to bear much fatigue: she was mildly 
dismissed. I hope she found her sphere, but fancy 
a comfortable bandbox on a high shelf would best 
meet. the requirements of her case. 

Dr. Z. was anxious that I should witness a dis- 
section; but I never accepted his invitations, think- 
ing that my nerves belonged to the living, not the 
dead, and I had better finish my education as a 
nurse before I began that of a surgeon. But I 
never met the little man skipping through the hall, 
with oddly shaped cases in his hand, and an ab- 
sorbed expression of countenance, without being 
sure that a select party of surgeons were at work 
in thg dead house, which idea was a rather trying 
one, when I knew the subject was some person 
whom I had nursed and cared for. 

To such as wish to know where these scenes took 
place, I must respectsully decline to answer; for 
Hurlyburly House has ceased to exist as a hospi- 
tal; so let it rest with all its sins upon its head, 
—perhaps I should say chimney top. When the 
nurses fell ill, the doctors departed, and the pa- 
tients got well, I believe the concern gently faded 
from existence, or was merged into some other and 
better establishment, where I hope the washing of 
three hundred sick people is done out of the house» 
the food is eatable, and mortal women are not ex- 
pected to possess an angelic exemption fro m all 
wants, and the endurance of truck hor ses. 

The next hospital I enter will, I hope, be one for 
the colored regiments, as they seem to be proving 
their right to the admiration and kind offices of 
their white relations, who owe them so large a 
debt 

Yours, with a firm faith in the good time ¢om- 


ing. TRIBULATION PERIWINKLE. 





OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, June 7. 





A CONVERSATION. 

Going about here and there, one is thrown with 
many varieties of people, and if he be interested in 
the American question, naturally tries to fee! about 
and find what the popular impression concerning 
our affairs is. The indications are generally satis- 
factory; but now and then one learns how system- 
atic are the efforts to mislead the public, and how 
successful it has sometimes been. The other eve- 
ning, for example,I happened to have witha 
young man a conversation, of which the following 
is a literal transcript: 

Young Man. This is a terrible thing—the death 
ot Stonewall Jackson—is it not? 

Your Correspondent.—Well, I am not so sure 
about that. He wasa brave man but had a bad 
cause. 

Y. M—What! you don’t think so, do you? 

Y. (.—Yes, Ido. To fight for the sake of rivet- 
ting chains upon defenceless human beings, is a 
very bad cause, to my mind. 

Y. M.—Ah, you mean slavery. But this war 
has n’t anything to do with slavery. 

Y. C.—Indeed! [ thought it was all about slave- 
ry. Pray, what is it about, then? 

Y. M. Why, you see, the South wanted free 
trade. For years and years the North had so 
arranged things that all the money made by the 
South went into the pockets of the North, until 
they resolved to fight for their independence 

Y. C.—That is very strange when one remembers 
that the South has for thirty or forty years owned 
the government there, and had all the Presi- 
dents. Lincoln is the first President ever elect- 
ed against their will. Certainly they could have 
arranged the tariffs as they pleased in all that time. 
Isn’t it remarkable that they should have begun 
their rebellion just as soon asthe first friend of 
Freedom was elected—and never rebeiled for so 
many years in which they had no free trade? 

Y. M.—There you aremistaken. TheSouth was 
under Northern tyranny, and only resolved to be 
independent when they found all their efforts to 
get free trade vain. 

Y. C.—It is remarkable that all the proclama- 
tions and state papers put forth on both sides 
should all be about slavery, and not one about free 





might “do ’em good and keep ’em stiddy,” would | rumbled out his unintelligible adieux with a grate- | think as well of the Southern cause as I did be- 


choke a little as they said good night and turned | 
their faces to the wall to think of mother, wife, or 
home; these human ties seeming to be the most 

vital religion which they yet knew. I observed 
that some of them did not wear their caps on this | 
day, though at other times they clung to them like 


Quakers; wearing them in bed, putting them on to 


like a new sort of Samson their strength lay not in 
Many read no novels, 


their hair but in their hats. 
swore less, were more silent, orderly and cheertul, | 
as if the Lord were an invisible Ward-master who 
went his rounds but onee a week, and must find all 
things at their best. I liked all this in the poor , 
rough boys, and could have found it in my heart 
to have put down sponge and teapot and preached 
a little sermon then and there, while homesickness | 
and pain bad made these natures soft, that some 
good sced might be cast therein to blossom and 
bear fruit here or hereafter. 

admission of friends to nurse 


Regarding the 
their sick, I can only say it was not allowed at 
Hurlyburly House; though one indomitable pa- 
rent took my ward by storm and held her posi- 
tion in spite of Doctors, Matron, and Nurse Peri- 
winkle. Though it was against the rules, though 
the culprit was an acid, frost bitten female, though 
the young man would havedone quite as well with- 
out her anxious fussiness,and the whole room | 
full been much more comfortable, there was some- 
thing so irresistible in this persistent devotion 
that no one had the heart to oust her from her 
post. She slept on the floor without uttering a | 
complaint, bore jokes somewhat of the rudest, 
fared scantily, though her basket was daily filled 
with luxuries for her boy, and tended that petu- , 
lant personage with a never failing patience bean- 
tiful to see. 

I feel a glow of moral rectitude in saying this of | 
her, for though a perfect pelican to her young, 
she pecked and cackled (I don’t know that peli- 
cans express their emotions in that manner,) 
most obstreperously when others invaded her | 
premises, and led me a weary life with “ George’s i 
tea-rusks, George’s foot bath, George's measles, 
and George’s mother,” till, after a smart passage 
of arms and tongues with the matron, she wrath- 
fully packed up her rasks, her son and herself, , 
and departed in an ambulance, scokding to the | 
very last. 


ful face and apremonitory smooth of his yellow 


moustache, but got no farther, for some one else 


stepped up with a large brown hand extended, and 
this recommendation of our very faulty establish- 
ment— 

“We're off , ma’am, and I’m powerful sorry for 
I'd no idea a orspitle was such a jolly place. Hope 


it?” 


I didn’t think so, but the doctrine of inglorious | 


ease was not the right one to preach up, so I tried 
to look shocked, failed signally, and consoled my- 
self by giving him the fat pincushion he had ad- 
mired as the “cutest litte machine agoin.” Then 
they fell into line in front of the house, looking 
rather wan and feeble some of them, but trying to 
step out smartly and march in good order, though 
half the knapsacks were carried by the guard, and 
several leaned on sticks instead of shouldering 
gans. All looked up and smiled, or waved their 


hands and touched their caps, as they passed under 


our windows down the long street, and so away, 
some to their homes in this world and some to that 
in the next; and for the rest of the day I felt like 
Rachel mourning for her children, when I saw the 
empty beds and missed the familiar faces. 


|" Yon ask if nurses are obliged to witness ampu- 


tations and such matters as a part of their duty? 
I think not, unless they wish, for the patient is un- 


der the eftects of ether, and needs no care but such | 


as the surgeons can best give. Our work begins 
afterward, when the poor soul comes to himself, 
sick, faint and wandering; full of strange pains 
and confused visions, of disagreeable sensations 
and sights. Then we must sooch and sustain, tend 
and watch; preaching and practicing patience, till 
sleep and time have restored courage and self-con- 
trol. 

I witnessed several operations, for the height of 
my ambition was to goto the front after a battle, 
and feeling that the sooner I inured myself to try- 
ing sights the more useful I should be. Several of 
my mates shrank from such things, for though the 


| spirit was wholly willing the flesh was inconvenient- 


ly weak. One funereal lady came to try her pow- 
ers as a nurse, but a brief conversation eliciting 
the facts that she fainted at the sight of blood, was 
afraid to watch alone, couldn’t possibly take care 
of deliroas persons, was nervous about infections, 


| fore. I thought they regarded slavery as a divine 
institution, for which they were bound to sacrifice 
their last man and last dollar. Now one can res- 
pect that whilst he would regard it as fanatical. 
They would then be in the position of men sacrifi- 
But if what you say is 





| 





cing much for a principle. 


truc, these Southerners have plunged a country iu- 


| I'll git another ball somewheres easy, so I'll come to all the horrors of civil war,—have caused the 
|back, and be took care on again. Mean, ain’t death of five hundred thousand people,—have des- 


| olated thousands of homes,—all to put a little 
| more money in their coffers! That's not half so 
respectable as the other. 
| Y. M.—Well, I never looked at it in that way. 
| But a great many of these stories are not true. 
| This picture stuck about London of a negro found 
| with an iron collar with spikes, is alla lie. A ne- 
| gro is mach worse treated in the North than in the 
South. If he gets into a street car, or goes into a 
| theatre, he is very apt to be killed in the North. 
Y. C.—That sounds doubtful—for in the North 
the negro can go into court and have a jury trial 
jas much asawhite man,and can vote. In the 
| South he is kicked out of the cars and theatres, 
‘ete., as much as in the North, whereas he has the 
“added touble of having his wife, mother, or child 
sold before his eyes. 
Y. M.—Oh, I'm opposed to slavery. But you 
are very much mistaken in thinking that negroes 
, can vote in the North. They can be sold, too, in 


| some Northern States. 

¥. C.—I happen to know that they can vote in 
' most Northern States; and they cannot be sold in 
“any but one very mean Western State, and only 
_in the part of that which is populated by mean 
| whites from the South. 

| Y. M.—Well, slavery’s very bad. 
‘the Southerners fight well, and those Northern 
Generals are jackasses. And don’t you think Jeff. 
| Davis is a smarter man than Lincoln? 


But, by Jove, 


| Here I began to concede something to the | 


‘youth, and he began to recede a lit:Je from his 
/warm pro-Southern views, and the conversation 
| ended pleasantly. 
| CONTEMPT FOR AMERICA. 
In the higher classes of society here I find that 
| there is a feeling of contempt for America, on ac- 
connt of her free institutions and democratic char- 
acter. It is evident in the tone more than anything 
that is said. Sometimes, however, one hears the 


i 
' whole of it spoken out. Here, for example, is the 





substance of an address at a meeting in Bath, | last name, until recently, used to be Gulielmus. | 


held to defend the Established Church against in- Why the change has been made I do not know. 


novations: 


There is still another objection to some of these 


wen 





modern, and as she read, found herself more and 
' more drawn away from the belief of those about 


‘her. The Church of England, and the morality of 


“The Rev. E. D. Rhodes, in proposing the ap- Christian, or rather unchristian names. Two Eng-| Paley, Bentham and Mill, seemed to her no an- 
pointment of the committee and officers of the so- lish names sometimes are represented by one in | swer to the questions of her studious spirit. In 


cieiy for the ensuing year, said his own conviction 
was that as long as the Liberation Suciety existed, 
so long Church Defence Societies must exist too. 
(Applause.) Letthe former be dead and buried, 
and they would glodly lay their organization aside. 
He asked his friends for the most strenuous vigi- 
lance, and active, efficient watchfuln@ss and resis- 
tance to every movement which had for its object, 


' Latin, so that the Latin leaves one in doubt wheth- 


cr itis intended for one or the other. 


Horatius, 


‘for instance, sometimes means Horace and some- | 


times Horatio. Inthe same way, Jeremias must 
sometimes be translated Jeremy, and sometimes 
_ Jeremiah, 
' dinandus, Matthias, Andreas, or Laurentius, we 


cannot feel quite certain what English name it 


And when we meet Josias, Lucas, Fer- 


the metaphysics of Kant, and the theology of 
Newman and Parker, she found what was more 
congenial. It does not appear that her studies 
were influenced by any person wandering like her- 
' self from the English fold; she scems rather to 
have been alone in her doubts and their solution, 
Before the publication of her first book, however, 
' she had put herself in correspondence with Parker, 


however remotely, the separation of Church and conceals, as Josias, Lucas, Ferdinando, Matthias, and she gratefully confesses, in several passages, 


State, the union of which they so highly prized. 
Referring to the voluntary system he said he was 
disposed to think that the present condition of 
America furnished a stronger argument against 
the voluntary system than any which Dr. Magee 


Andreas and Lorenzo are names sometimes given 
, to American boys, ay well as Josiah, Luke, Ferdi- 
| nand, Matthew, Andrew and Lawrence. 

| But when we come to the list of honors which 


| are appended to the names of the most Gistin- 


how much she owes to him. 

After the death of her father, she travelled for a 
year or two, visiting ‘*e countries of Enrope, and 
also Egypt and Jude eturning to England in 


1858, she soon became engaged with Miss Carpen- 


gave them. America had no Queen, no House of | guished graduates, we meet with greater puzzles. ter of Bristol in the noble charities which that la- 
Lords, no State Bishops, and no State Church, no Thus we find after one name the hieroglyphics, dy has done so much to establish. While engaged 


aristocracy, no best ,men—within her borders. 
She would not acknowledge or use any such men, 
and, because she made the poorest of her people 
her rulers, and her teachers, therefore when she 
wanted them she could not have them. One rea- 
son why the South had shown such marvellous 
superiority to the North in the fearful conflict now 
waying was, that there was something of an aris- 


| “M.D. et Lugd Batav., Md. Theor. et Prax. Prof. 
| Hers, Brun. Hist. Nat. Prof., A. A. et. M.M. S. 
let S. P. A. et S.S. L. L. PP. q. Mane. Bathon. et 
| Preston S., S. M. Lond. et Schol. Med. Gall. 
jet Acad. Reg. Scient. Lit. Eleg. et Art. Mas- 


| sil. Soc. Corresp.” This is far from being the 


| to translate it. Though I believe I have mastered 


in these labors,—the best coinmentary possible on 
her theories of moral and religious duty, she 
printed several pamphlets; on ‘“Destitute Incura- 
bles,” on “The Sick in Workhouses,” on ‘‘Friend- 
"Jess Girls;’’ and it was here that she made the 
studies for her ‘‘Workhouse Sketches,” in the 


| longest affix inthe collection. Ido not attempt present volume. In 1860 she was in Italy, and in 


Florence stood by the deathbed and grave of her 


tocracy in the South, because of the ditference ‘of | a large part of it, having been familiar with it for great American friend, whose works she has un- 
classes there, because there were men there in | years, yet some of the letters are as great mysteries dertaken to edit in England. She again visited 


whom the blood of thelr English ancestors was 
still flowing, who were mindful whence they 


| to me as ever. 


| The very object for which the book is published 


Italy last year, and one result of her observations 
is seen in the essay in this volume, on “Women in 


sprang—because there were men there who, by | is, in a measure, frustrated by filling it with rid- [aly in 1862;” a paper almost unique in its close 


their position, were called upon to manifest sclf- 
respect, and therefore had some respect for others 


—because there were men there who had some- | 


thing else to think of, something else to care for, 


than the mere making of money. (Hear, hear.) 


| dles, which none but a Latin Sphynx can interpret. 


The law Latin and law French, which were for 





centuries a nuisance in England, have long since 
given way to English, in statutes, law books, and 





records. Why should scholars insult their mother 


| 


portraiture of Italian domestic life. Early in the 
present year, she wrote the reply to Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Rejoinder,” which we published in the Common- 
wealth at the time, and she has lately printed the 
tract named at the head of this notice, and of 


He believed it was because there were persons | tongue, as if it was a barbarous jargon not fit for | which our corresponding editor has spoken. 


there who had learned to govern, and knew how 


to be governed,—that the South, when it wanted 


statesmen, and when it wanted generals, had found 
them. (Hear, hear.) ‘The absence of an Estab- 
lished Church deprived the Americans of a cen- 
If they had 
had this central source, the things which had late- 


tral source of religious life and light. 


ly happened would not haye come to pass, and ‘tt 
would have been different both with us and them.” 
(Applause. ) 

THE QUEEN OUR FRIEND. 

In all the discussions concerning the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, it is understood that 
Queen Victoria is against it. It is known that the 
Prince Consort before he dicd expressed himself 
warmly against the recognition of a Slave-Empire, 
and the Queen still clings to his views. The young 
Danish Princess, Alexandra, is also, I learn, faith- 
ful to the traditions of her native country, and has 
a pretty decided way of expressing herself. 
ther Albert Edward has any opinions on the sub- 
ject I do not know, but he speaks warmly of his 
reception in the Northern States. 

There is no doubt that there are two or three 
members of the present Cabinet who would resign 
if there should be any attempt to interfere in Amer- 
ican affairs; Earl Russell and Lord Grey certainly. 
But Iam sorry to say Mr. Gladstone would not. 

THE CHANCE OF RECOGNITION, 

Mr. Stanstield, the new Lord of the Admiralty, a 
strong, nervous thinker, and a warm friend of Lib- 
eralism all over the world, but especially interest- 
ed for our American cause, told me that he regard- 
ed things ina very satisfactory condition here, and 
was very certain that the debate on Roebuck’s mo 
tion for Southern recognition, which comes up on 


Whe- | 


them to use? Such pedantry should be left to 


quacks and apothecaries, who desire to conceal 
what poisons they are prescribing and vending. 
| Pp. P. 


PO ne 





| For the Commonwealth. 


LOFTY HEAD DRESSES, 





ion, which shows that there is a limitation to hu- 
that direction,—and yet perhaps 
there, birds and 
never worn until the 19th cen- 


man ingenuity in 





| I may be wrong for I believe 
Per 

| birds’ nests were 
* 


tury. 
| It was in 1700 


that Addison exercised his wit 
| against the towering head dresses that shot up 
thirty degrees. They were worn for ten years, 
and then came down wholly. Batthey were high- 
| est of all in the 14th century. Monsieur Paradon, 
who wrote in the 16th, says they were an ell long 
and were pointed like steeples, with streamers 
hanging from the tips down the back. 

Addison wrote a corruscation of wit and satire 
upon them in the 938th paper of the 1st volume of 
| the Spectator. The head dress of that time was 

called acommode and by means of a wire, bore up 
the hair and fore part of the cap to a great height. 
He says the ladies who were seven feet high in 
1700, were but five in 1711. 
A monk, Thomas Conecte, attacked this fashion 
and preached it down. Ile was so potent, that la- 


] 
| dies threw down their head dresses in the middle 


| of his sermon and made a bonfire of them in the | 


| sight of the pulpit. This monk was so renowned 


that he often had 20,000 hearers, men on one side, , 


and women on the other, the women appearing like 


The fashion of the present time in ladies’ head- | 


dresses is one of those instances of cycles in fash- | 


These “Essays” are seven in number, and are 
chiefly reprints from Fraser and MacMillan. They 
' are marked by great breadth rather than striking 
originality of thought; they abound with keen ob- 
| servation, deep insight and hearty good will to 
humanity. Here is nothing querulous or morbid, 
| —none of the passion of Aurora Leigh, no French 
panaceas for human woes, but steady, earnest, 
honest lifting at the burdens of the world. The 
style is for the most part plain, and somewhat de- 
ficient in liveliness, especially when abstract ques- 
tions are dealt with. A little more imagination, a 
touch of humor, would improve it, but it is thor- 
oughly English, even in its defects. 
But far above any literary excellences or defects 
They 


' 


in these writings is their great moral valuc. 
are the utterances of a warm-hearted, wide-reach- 
ing sympathy with all that is bestin human: nature. 
Whatever may be thought of the theory of morals 
which Miss Cobbe has promulgated, none can de- 
ny that it could only spring from a generous soul, 
and that she herself has faithfully illustrated it by 
her life. This weight of character it is, no doubt, 
that is securing her recognition among the leaders 
of English thought, and it is this which yives her 
books thelr chief charm. 

Of the Essays in this volume, so handsomely 
printed by Miss Faithfull, we give the preference 
As 
the London Spectator well said, Miss Cobbe relates 


to those which are descriptive above the rest. 


better than she philosophizes, because she has not 
that clear, logical method which supersedes illus- 
tration, nor yet that richness of illustration which 
abstract principles need to make them felt by or- 
dinary minds, 

We trust the book will be reprinted, and with it 


the 30th of June, will silence the recognitionists | a forest of colors with their heads reaching to the | the other works of Miss Cobbe, or at least, such as 
' ’ 


forever by an overwhelming defeat. 
M. D.C. 





+ > 


For the Commonwealth. 


THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


I have lately been examined the last Triennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. Every time I 
take it up, As a 
pew catalogue is to be published this year, this 





I am vexed to find it in Latin. 


seems an appropriate time for suggesting that it 
ought to be in English. 

Nothing but a blind following of old precedents 
would render the publication of this work in a 
dead language, tolerable. Here is a catalogue 
which rarely if ever falls into the hands of any 
but those whose native tongue is English, and yet 
it is in a language which renders it, in many places 
unintelligible to by far the greater part of those 
who read it. 

Even the best Latin scholars are puzzled by this 
wretched attempt to turn modern English names 
and ideas into an imitation of pure classical 


Latin. 


On the title page we meet the terms, “Civitate | 


Massachusettensium” meaning perhaps the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Why the old and 
established Respublica Massachusettensis, has been 
given up, it is hard to conjecture. Indeed the 
whole catalogue shows that some Latin puriest has 
been at work upon it. It seems to me that it 
would have been wiser, instead of trying to amend 
the Latinity of this pamphlet, to put it into good 
English. 

Senatus Academicus is the title oddly enough 
given to comprise the whole body of persons con- 
nected in any way with the administration of the 


business of the College, the President, Fellows of | 


the Corporation, Treasurer, Overseers, Professors, 
Tutors, Instructors, Librarian, and Steward. In 
what sense this miscellaneous congregation of of- 
ficers who never act together, can be called a Sen- 
ate, which means one assembly it is hard to con- 
jecture. But as this term has long been used in 
the catalogue, no complaint can be made against 
the present editor for continuing it. I only refer 
to it to illustrate the absurdity of attempting to 
express in quasi classical Latin, ideas not known to 
the Romans. 

I venture to assert that the best Latin scholar, 
not familiar with ancient Massachusetts names, 
could not give the English of the following Chris- 
tian names, which I have ventured to translate 
though far from being sure I am right in all. 


Crescentius, Increase ( Mather.) 
Consolantius, Consolation (Star.) 
Marigena, Seaborn (Cotton.) 
Compensantius, Compensation (Osborne. ) 
Sperantius, Hope Still ( Atherton.) 


| clouds. The commode became so monstrous in 
the view of the people in consequence of his 
thornings, that wherever it appeared in public 
| the rabble pelted it. But when Thomas Conecte 
| passed away, the head dresses returned. Mon- 


 sieur Paradin says, ‘‘ The women, who like snails 


| out again as soon as the danger was over. 

| Juvenal says, 

| ‘Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus 
altum. 

| Zdificat caput; Andromachen & fronte ridebis; 

| 


Post minor est; aliam credas.” 





| - Literary Review. 





Essays ON THE Pturscits oF Women. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Pp. 239. THe RED 
FiaG InN JOHN Beiw’s Eres. * By Frances 
Power Cobbe. London: Emily Faithful. 

Miss Cobbe’s career as a writer has been similar 
| to that of many of England’s best thinkers. Be- 
ginning with next to no audience in her own coun- 
| try, she has first secured a hearing in America, 
and by means of this reflected fame and the steady 


force of her talent, she has at last become celebra- | 


ted in England, and now not only writes for the 


magazines and journals with many readers, bat | 


prints new books, and reprints her old ones. The 
; Very last number of Fraser contains a paper by 


| her on Jerusalem, which is part of a manuscript | 


| of her travels in Judea, that in 1859 sought in vain 
fora publisher in England, then came to Boston 


; and was rejected by the Atlantic and by other — 


| publishers; finally going back to England, its mer- 
its have been recognized, and itis givento the 

| world. 

| Miss Cobbe’s first volume was printed in Lon- 

| don in 1854,—a thin octaw®, entitled “An Essay on 

Part I. Theory of Morals.’’ It 

| attracted scarcely any notice in England, but in 


| Intuitive Morals. 


| this country was#eceived by Theodore Parker and 


| other watchful thinkers, as a book of great value. 


Through Mr. Parker’s influence it was reprinted 


| here by Crosby and Nichols in 1859, and the Amer- 


| ican edition was noticed with great praise in the ' 


Atlantic, the North American Review and other 
leading magazines. But even here the sale was so 
small as to deter the publishers from reprinting the 
| Second Part, which had appeared in England in 
'1856. A Third Part, we understand, exists in 
manuscript, bat is not likely to be printed at pres- 
ent, the author being engaged in works of philan- 
| thropy, which seem to her more pressing than the 
completing of her earliest literary enterprise. Thus 

| much about the books of Miss Cobbe. 
A word or two about herself, since the interest 
felt in her writings already justifies some personal 
details. She is the daughter of an frish gentlercan, 


in afright, had drawn in their horns, shot them 


are of general interest. She hasalready found nu- 
merous friends among us, and only needs to be 


better known to extend the circle of her admirers. 





A Portxt oF Honor. A Novel. A’ Firat 
Frienpsuir. A Tale. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Boston: A. Williams. A GLimpse 
or THE WorLpD. By the Author of Amy Her- 
bert. D. Appleton and Co., New York: Crosby 

! and Nichols, Boston. i 


Here are three novels, very unlike, all readable 
and none of them remarkable. The plot of the 
first is similar to that of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Dark 


Night’s Work.” The daughter of a man who has 


" | committed forgery in her childhood, is informed 


| at the age of twenty oncof thestain of her father’s 
/ name. In consequence, she break off her marriage 
engagement, with a very unworthy person, as it 
| proves, and after years of suffering is married to 
the clergyman of the village who has long loved 
! her. The characters are English and are delineated 
with spirit, though with nothing very original 
' about them. 
| The second of the three is more of the ‘‘sensa- 
' tional” 
| appear and discourse to some extent in their native 
tongues,—a practice which, though natural, is 
hardly commendable in an English novel. To be 
sure, Thackeray and Charlotte Broute, have given 


school. French and German characters 


| it their sanction, but that does not make it right. 
| The story is exciting but improbable,—the char- 
aeters not very skillfully drawn. 

Miss Sewell’s latest work isin a very different 
style. There is little incident and no “sensation” 
in the story, which, like those of Jane Austen, is 
| acted chiefly on the carpet or in the carriage. But 
| there is something of Miss Austen’s keen observa- 

tion and faithful rendering of character; far less 
| humor, to be sure, but a loftier tone of feeling. 

The readers of this series of novels, will receive 
, this new one with pleasure and with little abate- 
| ment of interest. 





| THe NaTURAL Laws or Hespanpry. By Jus- 
tus Von Liebig. New York: D. Appleton and 

Co. 

Within the last sixteen years, Liebig has added 
but little to our knowledge in regard to higgchief 
topic, Agricultural Chemistry. This book has 
great merit, and ought to be studied by every 
farmer. It is clear and concise, going straight to 


| the point without waste of words. It treats chiefly 


| of soils and manures, with an introductory chapter 
| on the constitution of Plants. Printed in an at- 
| tractive form by Appleton, it cannot fail tobe gen- 
erally read. 


{| Fortucomiyc Booxs.—Our contributor, Mr. 
W. D. Howells, American Consul at Venice, and a 
| favorite contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, is 


| about printing a narrative poem of considerable 


| 
} 
| 


Some persons might be puzzled by the more is of middle age, and has always devoted herself length. If it is as good as his charming “By the 
common metamorphose of Giles into Aegidius, much to study. In her father’s country house at Sea,” which we lately published, it will not lack 
Jerome into Hieronymus, Hugh into Hugo, James | Newbridge, she made herself familiar with the readers. 
into Jacobus, and William into Guilielmus. This’ great metaphysicians and moralists, ancient and { Among the recent publications of Triibner and 
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nswick, on the erty shall be collected, nor shall the right to the 





Co., London, is the translation of “An Essay on 


the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathmwan She Commonwealth, 


Agricaltare,” by Ernest Renan, Member of the In- tore 
atitate of France. To this is added ‘The Position BOSTON : FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1863. 


of the Shemetic Nations on the History of Civili- 
zation,” the inaugural lecture of M. Renan on as- 
suming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France. 











TO SUBSORIBERS. 


We are now directing our paper by means of a 
machine which affixes not only the name of. tue 
subscriber, but the date when his subscription ex- 





-M. Renan is leading writer historical 
~- - pfires. Whenever money is paid we change this 


theology in France, and is reckoned there as her- date, so that the direction isa receipt from us. We | Son ‘ 
wticafas Colenso in England, though a writer of | shall send one copy of the paper after the subscrip- | in abolishing slavery before the fall of 1864, or if 


tion expires, but no more, unless by mistake. We 
trust that our subscribers generally will need no 
other hint to renew their subscriptions. 


THE VOICE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


vastly more genius than the Bishopof Natal. But 
the Book of Nabathen Agriculture which he 
reviews is noth ing but a clever forgery, as 
was well shown by Prof. Hadley of New Haven, 
in a paper read before the Oriental Society at 
Cambridge, in 1862. 

It is said, Mr. Tennyson’s new poem will be | the Reply of Four THOUSAND English clergymen 
published in time for the Christmas holidays. of all denominations, to the Address of the French 

A new edition of the works of Monckton Milnes, i pastors, on the subject of American slavery. It is 
including several unpublished poems, is announced | short, unexceptionabie in tone, and covers the 
in London. whole ground. But its importance is derived less 

Mrs. Kemble is about to publish a book of! from its language, which is, and must be, that of 
plays, translated from the French of Alexander | thefstereotyped argument against slavery on moral 
arene and religious grounds, which Clarkson, and Wil- 
beforce, and the Abbe Grégoire used two yenera- 
tions ago, than from the number and consequence 
of those who use it. The earnest exhortations of 
four thousand English ministers of the gospel, 
speaking in behalfof the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity, cannot fail to produce a profound 





We have already alluded to Mrs. Kemble’s work 
on Slavery, and its terrible revelations. We ob- 
serve that the London Jndez, a Confederate Jour- 
nalin England, cautions its readers in advance 
against believing it, with insinuations against the 


We copy today from the Manchester Examiner | 











author. The book is not yet published here, but 
from the Spectator we clip some extracts, with the 
Spectator’s remarks upon them. 

It was the women to whom Mrs. Kemble chiefly 
attended; among them the forms of suffering were 
manifold and terrible, for besides every kind of 
pain to which free laborers are liable, there is one 
peculiar to the slave women, and of which Mrs. 
Kemble’s book is full till it is sickening to read. 
Slave-breeding pays well, and, as a consequence, 
the women, transferred to one “husband” after 
another and at the mercy of every overseer—Head- 
man Frank’s wife was quietly taken away while 
the authoress was there, kept a year by the over- 
seer and then returned—perish of child-bearing. 
The women are stimulated by the pride of being 
valuable to the estate, and wretched creatures worn 
out with labor still exultingly told their mistress 
that they would yield “plenty of little nigs for 
massa.” They have frequently ten or eleven chil- 
dren, are flogged when pregnant, and three wecks 
after confinement driven back to work in the cot- 
ton ficld. The consequence is an illness not often 
mentioned out of a medical journal, pain in the 
back, and every conceivable form of uterine dis- 
ease. The one petition of these poor women was 
for a longer period of rest, and they were flogged 


for petitioning, flogged, as a pretty young nevress | 


herself told the story: 

“She had not finished her task one day, when 
she said she felt ill and unable to do so, and had 
been severcly flogged by driver Bran, in whose 


‘gang’ she then was. The next day, in spite of | 
this encouragement to labor, she had again been | 


unable to complete her appointed work; and Bran 


having told her that he’d tic her up and flog her if 
she did not get it done, she had lett the field and | 
run into the swamp. ‘Tie you up, Louisa,’ said I, , 
‘what is that?’ She then described to me that they | 


were fastened up by their wrists to a beam or 
branch of a tree, their feet barely touching the 


ground, so as to allow them no purchase for re- | 


sistance or evasion of the .ash, their clothes tnrned 
over their heads, and their backs scored with a 


leather thong, either by the driver himself or if he | 


pleases to inflict their punishment by deputy, any 


of the men he may choose to summon to the office; | 
it may be father, brother, husband or lover, if the ; 
overseer so ordered it. [ turned sick, and my | 
bloodjeardled, listening to these details from the | 


slender young slip of a lassie, with her poor, pite- 
ous face and murmuring, pleading voice.’ 

The rule is relentlessly enforced, the overseers 
pleading, what is probably the truth, that if any 


excuse were accepted there would be no end to the | 


contrivances to obtain the much desired rest. 
“Among others, a poor woman called Mile, who 


could hardly stand for pain and swelling in her } 


| We much mistake the character of the English | — ica: : 
lustration is worthy of the policy itis designed to Milroy’s disaster; if the account of his conduct is , 


limbs; she had had fifteén children and two mis- 
carriages; nine of her children had died; for the 
last three years she had become almost a cripple 


impression; especially when we remember that it 
is uttered in disregard of the prevailing sentiment 
among the governing classes of Great Britain. 
Here can be no suspicion of interested motives; 
here is no party interest or national prejudice to be 
favored; nothing speaks in this Protestant allocu- 
tion but the voice of Christianity, long outraged 
by an accursed legacy of Barbarism, withstanding 
all the persuasions of the Gospel. 

The condition of things which slavery engen- 
ders, and the motives which make it imperative 
for the Church to attack it are well summed up in 
the long address to the Clergymen of the United 


States: 

The census of the United States, taken in 1860, 
gives the number of slaves as 3,953,760, men, wo- 
men, and children, reputed, as we understand, the 
property of 350,000 slaveholders. These millions 
are all liable to be sold and bought at an auction 
mart, in lots or severally, at the pleasura of the 
traffiickers, every feeling of delicacy, every endear- 
ment of parental and filial tenderness and depend- 
ence being crushed, violated, and set at nought; 
doomed to toil, suffer, and die, for the gain and at 
| the caprice of another. These poor victims are not 
our immediate kindred, but they are our fellow 
men whom the Creator hath made of the same 
blood with ourselves; and by the laws of Provi- 
dence they are marked as our neighbors, whom 
God (who is over all) hath commanded us to love 
as ourselves; while the standard is inflexible for 
them as it is imperative for all—‘‘as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
| That this is no exaggeration is a notorious fact, 
for recent proofs of which we refer our readers to 
the Atlantic Monthly’s recital of what G&. Butler 








; and to the equally horrible details which we quote 
from Mrs. Kemble’s Diary in another column. It 
was time for the Christian Church, not only in 





found in New Orleans, copied on our fourth page, | 
| times of tumult; a man isnot likely during tem-| a, ,inst military authority. The ‘Grey Reserves” : ; : ; 
" nessee, capturing Lenor’s station, destroying the 


, emetics as to persist in feeding upon them after he | ath and be mustered into the service of the United | . : ; P ots : 
ings, and tearing up agreat breadth of railroad ‘ that we are fighting against slavery, and we 


Great Britain and France, but throughout the | 


! world, to lift up its voice against an institution | 
that legalizes incest, that makes adultery profita- | occasionally lers-attes en ee -_e €X-| more of favor than he does to other regiments. at London to receive the Union troops, but Gen 

, cellent, but ten chances to one if Mr. Lincoln ever | The men desire and expect to have a great fuss : : ps, me 

Carter avoided that point, and gaye out to the cit- 


ble, that calls for the flogging of pregnant women, 
| and sets at nought those sacred appea!s of nature 
| which even savages respect. 


| people if they are not moved by argnments and 











with chronic rheumatism, yet she is driven every | ik Th cs 
day to work in the ficld. She held my hands and | facts like these. They are slow to reach a conclu- 


stroked them in the most appeaiing way, while she | sion, they ‘‘do not strike twelve the first time, 
exclaimed, “Oh my missis! my missis! me neber 
sleep till day for de pain,’ and with the day her la- | 


” 


. ap deed | 3 ) 
THE “TINKERING OFF” POLICY. tion is responsible for the failures in the rebel ter- 


The State of Missouri is the theatre of a great 


-moral and political conflict, certainly one of the 


most interesting of modern times. Forty or forty- 
five years ago, at its very origin, it passed through 
a crisis not unlike the present one. If the advice 


of Rufus King and the anti-slavery men of the | 
North had been followed in 1820, Missouri could | 
have been free at once; but the Compromisers had | 


their way, and slavery had a forty years’ ease of 


| life. So now; if the radicals of Missouri succeed 


the anti-slavery party carries the Presidential elec- 
tion, Missouri will be a great, free commonwealth ; 
if the “tinkering off” policy prevails, and is fol- 
lowed by a Copperhead victory a year and a half 
hence, emancipation in Missouri may be postponed 
forty years longer. 

The condition of parties in Missouri, and the po- 
sition of the general government towards the 
State, become under these circumstances exceed- 


| ingly interesting subjects of observation; and it is 


not only a matter of regret, but of serious alarm, 
that the President should have so plumply and un- 
reservedly deMared himself in favor of the gradual 
party, known as the “Claybanks.” This party, 
though undoubtedly containing many honest and 
loyal citizens, is composed of the timid men in the 
community. We have not studied political nomen- 
clature, but infer from its character that it derives 
its title from the illustrious Expedientist of Ken- 
tucky and the very little iron man who is now en- 
gaged in “tinkering off” rebellion at Port Hudson 
after Mr. Lincoln’s fashion, ‘‘by degrees,”’ that is 
to say, making three attacks on that place, with 
three different divisions of his army, at three dif- 


ritory hitherto. It would not do to remove Gen. 


Foster, or to command obedience; 1t would not do | 


same regiment. Another brother is a lieutenant in 
the 54th regiment, and all are gallant soldiers. 
A nephew of @ol. Higginson is an officer in the 


they will improve elsewhere, but the Administra-| taken prisoner in the fight—a Lieutenant in the | Ga., and Turtle River above Bru 


j 


Sth, and destroyed the railroad bridge over Buffalo 
Creek. The expedition also ascended Althahama 


services of apprentices be subject to taxato n. 
Provision is also made to submit the ordinance to 
a vote of the people at the next Augustelection. 


The reports were made the special order for the 


' River on the 11th, above Darien, and captured a) 


to give Gen. Ullman power to enforce his orders navy and was present atthe capture of New Or- 
and do his work; no, the gradual “tinkering off” | leans. 
policy, being the perfection of wisdom, must be} 





ptrsued everywhere and at all times. As to the | The news from Vicksburg is that Grant has been 
failure of enlistments in the border States, that | heavily reinforced, and is pressing the siege close- 
is easily accounted for, and for that also the | ly. He is confident of ultimate success, for he is 
| Administration is responsible. Slavery is still le | more than a match both for Johnston and the 


| gal in Baltimore, in St. Louis, in Memphis,in Lou- town. Official advices to the 19th, at noon, report | 


| jsville. The Gavernment can command the ser- | that some advantages were gained by our troops 
| vices of every able-bodied free man between eigzh- on the 1sth. The siege Was progressing satisfac- 
| teen and forty-five, in the loyal States. He must | torily. Gen. McClernand had been removed from 

march when and whithersoever the President orders. the command of the 13th Army Corps by General 
But the slave of a Baltimore Unionist, or a Balti- ; Grant, and General Ord assigned to the command 
more rebel, no matter which, he cannot command. | in his place. 
The law of allegiance, which binds every white | Rebel cavalry are threatening the lines between 
man, bends before the law of slavery, which Mr. | Memphis and Corinth, and guerillas are roaming 
| Lincoln insists upon preserving. In other ways, 
| countless ways, has the Proclamation of Emanci- | 
| pation been baffied by the Presideut’s fatal policy. | 

We have an abiding faith in the freedom of Mis- | No particulars of the expedition. 

souri and the triumph of the loyal cause over re- | This is the latest rebel report from Vicksburg: 
bellion. But when “recuperative energy” finally | _ Jackson, June 20, via Mobile 2ist.—Citizens 
prevails, we protest that credit shall not be given , Just in report a heavy engagement between John- 
to that quackery which has brought the patient to | ston’s army and the enemy at Big Black bridge. 


the conscription and driving off stock. 








| through the country north of this line, enforcing | 


Col. Misner has destroyed the railroad at Panola. 


schooner laden with 40 bales of cotton and brought | 24th at 9 o’clock. 


| heraway. The expedition then returned to St. 

Simon’s Island without the loss of a man, awaited 

orders from Gen. Gilmore and the supply of cer 
| tain defects of what was found necessary to its 
work. 

At the meeting of the board of overseers of Har- 
vard College,on the 18th,the following business was 
! transacted : Appointment of Charles EB. Norton to 
| deliver a course of lectures on the “Medieval Ke 
, vival of Learning;’’ nomination of Kev. Oliver 
, Stearns, D. D., as professor of Pulpit Eloquence 
_ and Pastoral Care. The communication from the 

corporation announcing the election of Wolcott 
! Gibbs, as Bumford professor, to be at the head of 
the chemical department of the Lawrence Scien- 
| tific School, was laid over until the next meeting. 
The Boston correspohdent of the New Bedford 
' Standard learns ‘‘that one of the two young men 
belonging to the Dane Law School, who were ar- 
| rested at the Roxbury May Day Fair, on suspicion 

of being pickpockets, has resolved to prosecute ex- 
,; Mayor Otis, of Roxbury, on a libel suit, claiming 
heavy damages therefor. He has retained as his 
counsel, ex-Judge Thomas. The other young gen- 
| tleman decides not to carry the matter before any 
tribunal. It will be recollected that in the report 
of the transaction, Mr. Otis is represented as hav- 
ing called the attention of the Roxbury policemen 
| publicly to the young men, alluding to them as 
pickpockets, and persons of desperate character, 


| Qur own views of the position of affairs in Mis- 
souri are given clsewhere. Wecannot but regard 
the President’s interference as most unfortanate. 
_-—— $+ soe ?-————_ -— 
| ‘MR. CONWAY IN ENGLAND. 

A meeting was to be beki at the London Tavern 
on the lil, at which Mr. Bright was to preside, 
and Mr. Conway was to speak in answerto Mr. 
Kuehuch’s recognition speech, which he had al- 


} 


rewly neticed jn the Star, 
We hear in «a roundabout way, that at this meet- 
my Mr. Conway will be urged to make some pro- 
worals to the Confederate Commussioners on the sub- 
ject of Emancipation. We cannot believe that any 
of our English friends, however unacquainted 
‘ with the state of feeling here, can have persuaded 
him to such a course. Certainly, neither the Corm- 
monwealth nor any of the anti-slavery men in this 
country would fora moment sanction any proposi- 
tion looking to a recognition of the Confederacy, or 
' its very obnoxious Ministerin England. Nor has 
Mr. Conway any authority (unless it be from the 
State Department,) from any person in America, 
to enter into any conference whatever with any 
representative of the South, save in the way of 
public discussion, or to make any offers of any 
kind to any person whatsoever, on any of the ques- 
tions of the day. 
Mr. Conway was to leave England for Rome and 
Venice o the 18th, but only fora flying visit. 


' the rebel troops had repulsed Gen. Banks’s forces 
| twenty-seven times, that immense numbers were 
killed and wounded, and that on the 12th “the 


courier who had arrived from Port Hudson said | 


whom the public should guard themselves against. | 
In this is alleged to consist the libel. | 


| | ‘LETTERS IN REPLY TO 














very gratifying to Russia and to us. 





: At the time they left the musketry and cannonad- 
death’s very door. | ing wére awful and terrific. Firing is heard in the 
DISCOURAGING ENLISTMENTS. Gen. Banks has not so fair a prospect of success 
ein asge as Gen. Grant. He keeps up the battering of Port 
| for discouraging enlistments, what shall be done | 2 
es ‘ do not believe it:— 
_ with Montgomery Blair, who thus throws the wet 
{ The Mobile Trilxine contains a special dispatch 
tie hes dhe eckineied MicaneS | from Jackson, dated the 17th, which says that a 
But while the free States of the North excluded 
ferent hours on the same day,—so as to avoid all | the abhorrent feeling of caste as an insuperable 
the odium: of being the advocate of immediate, | bar to the association on any terms, much less of | confederates left their intrenchments, charged the | Colonel James McKaye, of the Emancipation “The Argument for Slavery.” 
slpelinnsonsand_sidical memury, Te ie States that this excommunicated race, surrendered | A "i = cei 
men of this party are too timid to become radicals, by them as slaves, should be retained, nevertheless spiked his siege guns. Port Royal in the Arago, last week. { BY D. A. WASSON. 
ii in defi t-| We have.news to the 15th from New Orleans, | The correspondent of the N. Y. Times gives an | som 
ultimate position depends wholly upon what be- posevtingh ase ange oS iy hard por og Bos avenge but no mention is made of this exploit of the reb- | acconnt of Col. McKaye’s investigations there. 
c : els. However, the siege seems to make little or no | Dr. Howe has been in Boston for a week past. To the Editor of the Commoniealth : Cotton is 
struggle of 1864. badge of inferiority and political disability. 
We printed last week Mr. Taussig’s account of| To say nothing of the lying slander against some| Despatches from Gen. Banks have been received | devised a plan for the employment of the freed- | to be arather mysterious commodity. Useful it 
, ; men, which wiil soon be made public. is for supplying at an inexpensive rate many arti- 
some of Mr. Lineoln’s remarks. The dissensions | how much aid from the four millions of the black 14th inst., having established his batteries within | 
between the Union men in Missouri, the “Clay-| people will the Government get by preaching such | three hundred and fifty yards of the rebel works at The coasts of Massachusetts are no longer safe | to civilized human beings. Likewise, when pro- 
: | from the rebel pirates. The fishing fleet of Glou- | duced at cat-o’-nine-tail cost, it is excellent for the 
cipationists, be declared to be ‘‘due solely to a fac-| ‘* You have no rights under the Constitution my | summoned Gen. Gardner to surrender. On his re- 
tious spirit, which is exceedingly reprehensive;” | black fellow countryman,” says the Postmaster | fusal an assault was made and our forceg gained | Tacony within sight of the main land, and a dozen | rics of nobler staple, greatly to the benefit of the 
anda half vessels burnt. The incapacity of the | ingenious manufacturer, — though, on the other 
ed together;” (hardly a charitable wish on his part | and then we will banish you.” Do any but idiots enemy’s works, which they held. Gen. Paine was | Navy Departmenc is felt in the fish market today, hand, it must in candor be confessed that those 
towards his friends the softs) ‘‘to this spirit of fac- | wonder that Pennsylvania is threatened, and that | severely wounded. Gen. Banks expressed himself | for mackerel have advanced two dollars per barrel’ old-fashioned and fastidious persons, who prefer 
to elect Senators, and the defeat of the Missouri | of being conquered by Lee in the next sixty days? ment will now do what it should have done long | of wool, look upon these uses as somewhat dubi- 
Aid Bill in Congress, the passage of which he oa | Gold during the week has kept very near 143,  since,—authorize the Massachusetts merchants and ous. Nay, some even betray covert signs of an 
AR 04 ‘ if \ TRY \ 
vor of gradual emancipation represented his views REVIEW OF THE WEEK, | urday held $38,314,206; the Boston banks on Mon- | rates. In two months our seamen would sweep! world. Such an opinion, however, only a bold 
better than those who are in favor of immediate} Tne invasion of Lee begins to reveal itself more | 4#Y, $7,697,017. | them from our waters, were they not tied down | man would dare to express. For now comes the 
no right to consider themselves the exponents Of | cayairy last week overran a part of Maryland and | the sale of $600,000 worth of five-twenties on Mon- — ernor Boutwell for Secretary of the Navy and we | number of persons, whose deepest and tenderest 
his views on the subject of emancipation in that | southern Pennsylvania; they have since been fol- | affectians, whose subtlest and most religious sensi- 
, ‘ s ¥ j 4c . 2 
State.’ lowed by a large force of infantry and artillery, i the face of rumored and actual rebel move- ; —_—— 
Mr. Seward’s answer to the French proposal to) }y interwoven with this material, that any dispar- 
lus tration, drawn from his experience or observa- land, and are moving across the border into Penn- | : Sore : iit 
tion of the practice of surgery. “He spoke sylvania. Their object is plainly not Baltimore | The Rewign news 1s jemting.- We have tidings | against Russia, is printed in the Independence - little, if at all, short of blasphemy. This extreme 
up to the 13th, when the Canada sailed. The Em- | Belye and translated in the Tribune. It gives a delicacy and devoutness is the more remarkable, 
an éxcrescence on the back of his neck, the re-! Harrisbnrg has been put in some readiness for .de- A : gis ee : : : . gg 
moval of which in one operation would result in| fence by Gen. Couch, and if he can bring his sol- | Of Poland, and freedom of speech for Paris, It is | tory. The Secretary’s old delusion that the Union | can hear justice, mercy, and all dearest attributes 
sure his power is seriously threatened, and it is , as itwas is to be restored, peeps out in one pas- | of Deity blasphemed against, noc only without af- 
degrees would preeeee life.” Mr. Lincoln is oe did, he can hold the place until reinforced. Pitts- agats Sirs : bee 
dently better versed in medicine than surgery. His | jure ig also partly fortified, and ought to be im- TY'CW of his Turcos and Spahis the other day in | our noble constitution. | criminating observers are hence led to infer in them 
.. > i j Tu re ; } 7 . . 7 . , . 
Paris. He has just sent large reinforcements to | a want of religious and moral feeling. No mistake 
letter to Erastus Corning has taught him excellent | pack jt: 3 
lessons which he proceeds to impress upon his Al-| 4 jetter from Harrisburg, dated June 18, says i changed. Mr. Seward, being asked, declines to fence of Harrisburg, was a company of colored ton, infringe upon cotton interests, and you will 
: interfere between Poland and Russia, which is | soldiers. A few weeks ago the colored people of quickly discover that the persons in question are 
sick man which would not be good food for a well very badly. In most of them there is a disposition | ye ‘ 
one,—hence the suspension of habeas corpus Jn | on the part of some of the members to rebel! Cisse ees seadebdnatia’ ould tala then. and that together, ye lovers of fair play! tense, and indeed a man of the world might say 
sen. Carter has made another raid into East Len- ; | the most superstitious, of believers,—clearly not 
porary illness, to contract such an appetite for} __ ro -. Dh Sig : ; , : ; j eS 
a petrcorpe in Paitadelphin—refused to take: the factory of Lenor Brothers and other public build- ; territory can only be justified on the ground Gad it in another 
Perhaps it would be doing your able contributor 
trouble from the drug which the Government is | the Governor will not extend to them one particle; .. 7 : say - gn : 
ied infantry. The rebels drew up in line of battle tothe point. To bring away all the slaves he can, ists. Yet if not fully up to the high water mark 
and add them to the Union army, is the laudable | o¢ their peculiar devotion, he has the air of one 


' 
| 
| direction of Vicksburg. 
| 
If Vallandigham has been justly put over the lines 3 ? 
| Hudson, unless the follow ing news is true, and we 
, blanket on the black men who are invited to en- | 
the manumitted slaves from their soil, avowing 
ity, how could i sked of the Southern | Foc A yiape cana Rectan 
equality, how could it be a Southern | enemy and drove him from his fortifications and | Commission, and Captain Nichols, returned from | pak le 
and the disloyal too timid to join the rebels; their | among them, and admitted as equals and as_part- aha 
I11I.—corron. 
comes of the national struggle and the political) +4 Northern States, which brand them with the 
progress. | Mr. Owen is in New York. These gentlemen have not only a useful, but might seem in some aspects 
his interview with the President, but we reproduce | of the free States and the venerated Constitution, | at the War Department, to the effect that on the 
' cles which may now be considered’ indispensable 
banks” and the “Charcoals,” or immediate eman-/| a doctrine as this? Port Hudson, after a vigorous cannonading, he 
| cester and Cape Cod has been broken up by the! adulteration of linens, woollens, and all textile fab- 
“the two parties ought to have their heads knock- | General, “enlist and help us whip our rascally rebels ; positions within fifty to one hundred yards of the | 
tion is to be ascribed the failure of the legislature | Maryland, including Washington, stands a chance | confident of success. | since this news came in. We trust the Govern- | Jinens made exclusively of flax and woollens made 
strongly desired ;” “the Union men who are in fa- standing now at 145. The New York banks on Sat- | fishermen to fit out vessels to cruise for these pi- opinion that this is getting to. be an over-cottoned 
emancipation,” and the “radicals of Missouri had clearly both in its extent and purposes. A few | The United States Subscription Agent reports by the red tape of Secretary Welles. Give us Gov- | mysterious side of the matter. There is a large 
| day, and $814,000 Tuesday. These sales are made | should soon see a change for the better. 
bilities, are in some inexplicable way so intimate- 
The President here reinforced himself with an il- | who now hold several important positions in Mary- ™ents. 
+ Join the Western Powers in their quasi alliance , avement of it, express or implied, seems to them 
(says Mr. Taussig) of the case of a man who had | yoy Washington, but an invasion of the free States. | 2 : | 3 i 
peror had not yet shown his hand on the questions — just conclusion in words that are not so satisfac-  pecause it frequently occurs that the same persons 
the death of the patient, while tinkering it of by | giers to fight instead of running away as Milroy’s | 5" 
said that a popular tumult prevented the regular sage, and there is the usual rhodomontade about giction, but even with positive edification. Indis- 
experience in the former department as related in his pregnable, if the rebels get so far as there to ‘at- ; : 
| Gen. Forey, however. The Polish question is un- | Among the first to offer their services for the de- | couid be greater. Exhibit an indifference to cot- 
bany friend; a drug may be good medicine for @/ the philadelphia regiments there have behaved 
ic Yr rage » » , . o i v7 > is . . . 
, Harrisburg were mobbed by the whites. Put this yo infidels, but are on the contrary the. most in- 
; The expeditions of Col. Montgomery into slave \inouta god in this world, however they may 
gets well,—hence the slight danger of permanent | states, ‘The Greys say they will return home, and k. Hi : G mae ' 
. . » ste, 5 » gig ee > >» uw ; ‘ . ° : se 
track. His force consisted of two thousand mount- are glad to see our Government thus brought more than justice to class him with these religion- 
desire of Montgomery; the burning and pillage are who has at least so much consorted with the cot- 


{ 


| met with a surgeon who persisted in tinkering off | made with them: but the Governor is not roi 
i a, ; : goingto!) es x 2 He ae : : a 2 : 4 
| a tumor by degrees, death followed, or if life was | keep them upon any other terms than what he has izens that he sas si to Knoxville on F riday ¢ in _ = this main object. W ee ra "@- | ton priesthood, as to imbibe many of the articles 
sai ’ POSS ee Wee: . - me sey aie : : 
night to sack and burn that city. Tho raid iscaus- } vannah Versa piteous account of the judgment | o¢ their faith, and to become in a minor degree re- 


' illustrate. 


preserved, it was by some freak of nature which | 4:4 He deeataicns : : 

saves heads which are not worth saving. The il- | We print in another column the rebel account of | ing immense excitement throughout middle Ten- visited ret coaeag In rey eg a so 2p dolent with the odors of their sanctity. Hence it 
it 9 » » . , ave or rT ° - ae Fd . 

| REFER: SROTOT CO: Fae eee oe eee ann Mat ig that he assumes the dependence of civilization 


nessee. 
} i } 
| 'thealave sata ae , yody vengeance whe . 7 ; 

the slaveholders will take a bloody vengeance when upon cotton ina way at which I, for one, could be 


Such declarations as these on the part of @ MAN | ty6 has done for this campaign what Miles and 


| who declares that he is President and means to be, | Ford at Harper’s Ferry did for McClellan’s Antie- 


as Emerson said of them, but they have at | 


1 . rai » Pes . , > | : A | 
or must again be resumed. [ gave her flannel | heart such a reverence for justice, that no enor- | 


and sal volatile to rub her poor swelled limbs with; 
rest I could not give her—rest from her labor and | mity long escapes their honest censure. They wili 
pain—this mother of fifteen children.” ee poe : 
| rise in their might and sweep away as with a tor- 
This eternal labor was supported on two meals | ‘ 
of hominy a day, one of them eaten after six | 


hours of hungering labor. 


ters of slavery are hiding from the wrath of men | , : Z ae 
_ larations, we say, painfully impress us, with the | 9. ent his cavalry, who have been very. active. 


“if he has to die for it,” (wherein he is right) and ; Bes : ee : 
: ng tam campaign; he has thrown away the key of yeady before them to keep them steadily engaged | 


who remands his Cabinet officers to their places, the situation, apparently without a serious effort 
Mr. Seward to his protocols, Mr. Chase to his | to hold it. We must make Gen. Milroy person- 


| SECRESTY. BOSE, (would to Heaven we could 8ay | gily accountable for his defeat, and by the severity 
| Mr. Blair to his mai) bags and his postage stamps) | of his punishment deter others from a similar 


| nado every refuge of lies behind which the suppor- | 


Mrs. Kemble found that the laws against teach- | and of God. They will make their Government | 
ing the slaves to read were strictly enforced; she | ,, aye us to fight dur own battles in our own way, :| 
; ae 


was told by her overseer that her mere presence 


among the slaves was full of danger to the institu- | 
tion; her husband forbade her to present petitions | The people of the North must judge for themselves 


and she was finally compelled to leave the South, | how far it concerns their duty or their interesf to 


echoing the noble words of the Examiner : 


utterly unable to endure the sense of her own pow- | 
erlessness. And this is an inevitable incident of , Urge them in the name of humanity not to make 
slavery, and prohibits even the influence of invol- , the contest boctless to their fair fame by purchas- 
ing empire at the cost of fresh guarantees to slave- 
ry; and so far as their power extends, to borrow 
HKADMAN FRANK’S WIFE. the words of the address, “by all just and humane 

** She was the wife of Headman Frank, the most Methods,” to take a straight course towards the 
pte op ets tyistworthy of Mr. ’s slaves; | establishment of civil equality among all men, 
the head driver—secona in command to the over- : AMewaee 

; : . | Whether black or whi : 

seer, and, indeed, second to none during the pesti- | |. . pede sal ye a at eit an 
lential season, when the rice swamps cannot with | Union. 
impunity be inhabited by any white man, and | 
when, therefore, the whole force employed in its | THE ENROLMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 
cultivation on the island remains entirely under | 
his authority and control. His wife, a tidy, trim, | 
intelligent woman, with a pretty figure, but a de- | some incidents have oceurred which call for the 
cidedly negro face—was taken from him by the : : ; : ‘ 
overseer left in charge of the plantation by the , 8¢ Tus consideration of the War Department. In 
Messrs. —— ——, the all efficient and all satisfac- | one district the whole work was in danger of being 
torv Mr. K , and she had a son by him, whose 2 


untary benevolence from above. 
Here is the story above alluded to: 
| 


¢woee> --—- 


disposition, bear witness to his Yankee descent. 
do not know how long Mr. K 


*s occupation | man put ins’his place. Why the original appoint- | sens art a 
: , P z is PP | pationists, because they must, but who in Ken- 


with the air of one who is determined to ~ — | course of weakness, stupidity, or cowardice. 
7 > P is —s - ~* . 
own way, (wherein, again, he is right)—such dec Gen. Hooker’s army has been but little heard of, 


conviction that Martin F. Conway of Kansas, ias| Gon pleasanton had the greatest cavalry fight 
better ground than is generally supposed for be- | on the 2lst inst., that has yet taken piace. Early 


lieving that freedom has little to hope for from the Sunday morning he advanced on the enemy at a 


protract the war. All we have a right to do is to | 


administration of affairs at Washington. The | point beyond Middleburg, supported by General 
President clings to what is known as the ‘Border | Barnes’s Division of Infantry. A fight ensucd 
State policy,” even after the best of the Border | which was kept up all day, Stuart being steadily 
State men have abandoned it, making it evident! given with heavy loss, clear into Ashby’s Gap, a 


| true, he deserves to be court martialled and shot. | ah See Stee te 4 Tach? | , 
1 A military commission is in session in Washing- re re . y yhe . . : 
A itary com s i ng- | they can, nobody can doubt. Very well, when we profane enough to smile. In truth, the ordinary 


| ton, snomining cases of assaults, attacks, etc., on | are brought face to face with our real foe, we can mind cannot but remark upon the extreme inno- 
colored soldiers, and there are enough cases al- conquer him the better. ) cence with which he cites the statistics of cotton 
The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts took part in the culture, as if these alone contained a suflicing ar- 
for some weeks. : : ESS expedition, and will soon go on others. It is in sument for the making chattels of men. Tho 
PS COR 7 RO owing a ney “ee se ee view of this, no doubt, that Senator Sumner is world, he shows, will buy immense quantities of 
atcipcbiontd ah tg Baagheo os aed eer urging on the President the necessity of protecting | orgy stuffs,—immense, no one can say how much. 
Feo Deiet co aten = apepdotes Louisiana, | the colored soldiers. The Fifty-tifth Regiment, Q) the other hand, immense quantities of cotton, 
| Mississippi and Arkansas plantations, and, better now full, but not supplied with guns, is soon to em- almost equal to the demand, can bo flogged out of 
than all, has totally changed in all the armies of , bark for Newbern or Port Royal. ' the negro,—provided, that is, you have all advan- 
_ the West and South the pro-slaygry feeling, and has tages of pesition, with countless acres of virgin 


. £ renerals st privates ; I croes of Baltimore have been impressed % ? 
made hoa geen Kenerals ie lowe : abi aga riche pet o lands to run over and exhaust. EKryo—what? 
| sy : s nd respectful toward | to work on the fortifications there. his is the ,... ; i 
eee : a acai nei hi f . fi : t ki \di ett , Phis excellent gentleman and intelligent writer 
*k eric with 1s s hands. , first step towards making soldiers of them, an 2 . 
sc ye maa! a Shae ee : ore oo “1 me . Seats “3 Sea : k ld g 4 does not even deem it necessary to say. what! Of 
pneg ren. as says tha verywhere | whena slave State begins to make soldiers o : : 
Of the negro, Gen 1omas says that everywhere | wh na gins yt ;' course, all sensible persons, all who do not apper- 
its negroes, slavery is near its end. The secession- ; Eee seaaelg RSS og 
: : “ d ABSA . tain to a “certain class of politicians and fanatics, 
ists of Baltimore are said to be very jubilant in —. eae : 
: etl ithbort okie : Should will draw the inevitable conclusion,—that the use 
view 2 neighborhood of Lee’s army. 1oulk é : : ‘ 
Ou Oe fee ree of the negro in this world is to have cotton flogged 


_ he tights like an avenging angel. 
Gen. Wilde’s nezro brigale numbers now be- 
tween two and three thousand men, of whom 


| that it is the policy, and not the men that he in- | gictance of twelve miles. Gen. Pleasanton cap- 


tends to stand by. Joseph Holt, Andrew Johnson, 


' Winter Davis, the genuinely loyal men of these 


States, don’t want the President to persist in this 


_ absurd “tinkering” process; having become satis. 
' fied that the tumor is a tumor, they say “off with 


| makes progress in this direction, and it is beyond | 
all question that if the influence of the Govern- ; 
ment were exerted in favor of immediate emanci- | 
Is now nearly completed, and in course of it | pation, the work would be substantially done, 
| withina year. Itis almost inconceivable how a 
| man whose settled and unquestioned purpose it is | 
' to suppress the rebellion and restore the authority | 
of the Government, should deem it his duty to. 
straight features and diluted color, no less than | ruined by the gross incompetence of the Provost , throw his personal and official influence on the. 


his troublesome, discontented and ag arog aE Marshal, who has just been removed, and a good , side of the armed neutrals of the Border States, | 


of Frank’s wite continued, or how the latter en- | ment was made is a question to be answered. The 
ans : 


dured the wrong done to him. When I visited the 

island, Betty was again living with ber husband— + person named had no qualifications for the place, 

a grave, sad, thoughtful looking man, whose ad- : mex a 

mirable moral and mental qualities were extolled | 89d was disqualitied by a failing only too common, 

to me by no worse a judge of such matters than | pyt which s * 

Mr. K. himeelf, during the few days he spent | ut 166 h should shut out every man from such a 

— Mr. —, _ we were es the plantation. | responsible position, even if he be in other respects 
is outrage upon the man’s rights w rectly : ease one 

notetiens aia all the ae B was perfectly , admirable. This conscription is a grave matter, 
The same overseer, the instant there was any | and cannot be entrusted with safety to any but the 


dispute between husband and wife, used to separ- | best men. We hope the War Department will | 


ate and remarry them to other slaves, celibacy for | look very carefully to. all appointments for which 


any period being unprofitable to the owner. The Be 

children die horribly fast, faster even than among  ‘2¢?@ 8Ppear none but political reasons. If all 
the outcasts of London; and as for religion, the , 82Ch offices could be given to d:sabled soldiers oj 
most successful overseers are utterly opposed to approved merit it would be much better. 

any mode of religions teaching. On this planta- « > 

tion a slave was a'lowed to preach; but the creed A NEW EDITION OF BLAIR’'S RHETORIO 
which teaches that all men are brothers is a dan- | 

gerous one for a slave plantation. To make the | We briefly alluded last week to the singular 
system consistent the planters should be Moham- ¢ 

medans, but then every slave who turned Moham- 





speech of Mr. Montgomery Blair at Concord. We 


it, at once and no tinkering!” Kentucky, even, 


who in Missouri style themselves gradual emanci- 


tucky as yet make no pretensions to be emancipa- | 
' tionists of any sort. For this is not only a ques- 


tion of slavery in Missouri, and the other border 


| States, but a question of the suppression of the re- , 


bellion. We might pat up with a policy which 


| should doom poor Missouri to forty years more of 


medan would be free, every woman who had borne COPY On the last page the comments of our copper- _ 
a child to her owner, every child of a white man, head neighbor, the Post. It will be seen that the | 


and every slave endangered by violence in life or , principal parts of the speec meet the entire appro- 
limb, and so the plantation would be depopulated. é 

' . valof the Post. No censure of ours could char- 
As a rule, according to our authotess, the negro is : : 
brutishly ignorant, the women unable to do any  8terize the speech better than this. 
thing, except the work to which they are flogged. | We learn that the speech was in type before Mr. 
The ‘system,’ wholly apart from its merits or de ' Blair left Washington, and that the Journal was 


wandering in the wilderness, and perhaps might 
be persuaded that the state being ‘‘comfortable,” 
| or “tolerably well,” the extreme drug of immedi- | 
ate emancipation ought not to be administered. | 
But the tinkering off policy, not only keeps Mis- | 
' souri desperately sick, but actually threatens to 
baftle the whole effort of the Government to main- | 
| tain itself; actually threatens to decide the great 

question against us by protracting the struggle un- 


til the patience of Europe is exhausted, and Eng- 


land and France step in to the rescue of the slave | 
' confederacy, “Military necessity’? dictated the 
' Proclamation of January, 1863; but Slavery’s Ne- | 
cessity has to this hour prevented that proclama- | 


tion from during its work. 

From Maryland to Kansas, Mr. Lincoln has ex- 
tended a belt of slave territory and slave law, 
which has effectually nullified his Proclamation. 


In an interview with Col. Fairman, of Rev. Dr. | 


, Cheever’s Committee, the other day, Mr. Lincoln 


merits on moral grounds, establishes barbarism as furnished with printed slips for its report. This 


the condition of the laboring class, and conse- 


quently cripples society at its base. 
Sa EES SC ERIE ORE TI es hi 
WHICH IS THE OOPPERHEAD? 
These fanatics may prate about all men being in Maryland and Missouri before coming here to 
created equal; but the truth will remain that the : vee 
white man is white, and that the American citizen Peach up their absurdities. 
ot Atrican descent is black. The distinction of 
race apd the prejudice of race will remain, and no 
laws and no power will alter them. ‘ é ous: oe 
, The negro will fall, as soon as this contest is ning Post, speaking of an article in the Netional 
over, to the same level he occupied before. In the Die ye a ee . pee 
free States he has been allowed no rigtits, and only Inielligencer, which advised the recall of General 
uch privileges as the white man would dole out. McClellan to the command of the Army of the Po- 
ie is not allowed to vote, to hold office, to serve siiaiie aiie oi 
on juries, to bear testimony against a white man.— en 
He is not even allowed to live in some States un- “The utter rout and annihilation of that army 
less he resided there before their present Constitu- | by the rebel forces under Lee, in a pitched battle, 
tions were adopted; nor will law or power change would not be a severer blow to the hopes of the 
this. friends of the Union than such an act of folly on 


The above is not a part of Montgomery Biair’s the part of Mr. Lincoln.” 


' shows how deliberate was the insult to the common 
sense and the principlesof New England. We ad- 
! vise the Blair family to settle the slavery question 


~~ Deas > — 


McCievtrian Repivives.<The New York Eve- 


is reported to have ‘‘confessed a partial failare in 
the endeavors which had been made to recruit col- 
ored soldiers, both North and South.” Efforts? 
What efforts? Massachusetts, at a cost of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, has recruited two 
thousand colored soldiers out of the thin and scat- 
tered black population of the North and West; but 
the United States has not spenta dollar for this 
purpose, that we are aware of. Southward, at 


Port Royal, at Newbern, in Louisiana, it has done i 


something, but where it has made earnest effort, 


| those efforts have been corstantly baffled by its 


' after declaring that a Connecticut Captain has de- | 


speech at Concord, but of an editorial in the Louis-; The Advertiser, which has always hankered at- | 


ville Democrat, a paper which supports Vallan- tor McClellan, finds fault with this, but we cannot 


digham and loses no opportunity of slandering the sce why. To reappoint McClellan would be to give 


President. Would it not be well for.Mr. Blair to! § 


head newspaper ? him. 


| 
{ 


own agents. One hand has pulled down what the 
other has tried to build up. Gen. Ullman’s experi- 
ence may be inferred froma recent order, in which, 


feated his attempts at recruiting in one neighbor- 
hood, and driven off his recruiting officers, he 
winds ap by,—ordering the Connecticut Captain to 
be shot? No; but informing him that he shall 
report his name tothe War Department! Two 
months ago, an officer in the North Carolina De- 
partment told us that no matter how friendly the 
Administration was to the work of enlisting ne- 
groes there, nothing conld be done, because from 


Gen. Foster down, the whole Department was ! 


against it. We know things have improved there; 


tured two guns, one a Blakely, three caissons, and 
blew up another. He also took upwards of 100 
prisoners, including one Lieut. Colonel, one Major 
| and five officers. The enemy left their dead and 
| wounded on the field. Gen. Pleasanton describes 
itasa most disastrous day to the rebel cavalry. 
Our cavalry behaved with the greatest intrepidity, 


Stuart has fortified Ashby’s Gap and will probably 
| hold it against our further advance. Considering 
the extensive nature of the fight, our loss is light, 
and will not exceed in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing, 175. The enemy left a 10-pound Parrott gun 
carriage on the field. They probably threw the 
gun into Goose Creek after it was dismounted. 
Two rebel Colonels are known to have been killed. 
Col. Vincent’s infantry brigade was actively en- 
gaged,.and behaved with great courage. Gen. Bu- 
ford’s cavalry column operated on the right, and 
successfully drove a large force of the enemy be- 
‘fore them and captured a number of prisoners, in- 
cluding two Lieutenant Colonels. 


The rebel ram captured near Savannah proves 
to have been the Atlanta. We give the official ac- 
count of her capture. 

“The engagement of the Atlanta was exclusive- 
ly with the Wechauken. The former had a 7-inch 
Brooks rifile in the bow and stern pivots and one 
| 6-inch in each side. She could fight both bow and 


engaged at close quarters. The first 15 inch shot, 
firéd by himself, took off the top of the Atlanta’s 
‘ pilot-house, wounding two or three pilots. 
Another struck half way up the roof, which was 
iron plated 4} inches thick, killing one and wound- 
ing seventeen. The Weehauken fired five shots 
and the Atianta six. The latter got aground and 
surrendered. The Weehauken sustained no damn- 
age of any sort. The Atlanta had a ram, saw and 
torpedo in her bow, and was fitted tor a cruise. 
She is now at Port Royal.” 


Ata cavalry fizht on the 18th near Aldie, the Ist 
Mass. cavalry was engaged and lost heavily. 
Among the wounded was Major Higginson, son of 
George Higginson Esq., of this city, and cousin of 
Col. T. W. Higgtnson. We quote from the Trar- 

' eller of the 23d the manner of his wound. 

A letter received in this city this morning gives 
an account of the manner in which -Major Higgin- 
son, of the ist Mass. Cavalry regiment, was 
wounded, which differs somewhat from previous 
accounts. 

The Major with two of his men got separated 
from his command and was surrounded by the 
rebels. They attempted to cut their way out, and 
the Major had a personal combat with a rebel of- 
ficer; being a very powerful man he got the better 
of his opponent, and cut open the rebel’s head 
with his sabre, when another rebel struck him, in- 
flicting a severe cut near one of his eyes. 

Seeing there was no chance to escape, he 
dropped from his horse, saying he would surren- ; 
der, but this made no difference with the rascally 
rebel, who gave him a severe sabre cut on the back | 
of his head, and then with a revolver shot him in 
the back after he was down, the ball entering near 
the lower part of his spine, inflicting a painful 
wound. The rebels left him, supposing he was 
dead, and he subsequently was able to crawl away 
and reach his friends. i 

A letter from Dr. H. H. Mitchell, in charge of a 
hospital at Alexandria, where Major H. now is, 
says his wounds are not dangerous, and he is do- 
ing well. 
' A younger brother of Major Higginson was 


and as usual did great execution with sabres. | 


eles » equippe . “ds fe Saltimore be besieged, they would have cause to . ° 
twelve hundred are equipped and prepared for | Baltimore be sed, y out of him! Of course! 


duty. The enlistments, which are wholly volun- 
tary, range from fifty to one hundred men per day, 
and have reached much higher numbers—on one 


occasion more than three hundred. The negroes 
| in and around Newbern are sufficient in numbers 
| to complete the brigade of Gen. Wilde, while 
nearly or quite as many others, could be enlisted 
within the lines of Gen. Foster’s department. 

' An official order has been published announcing 


Feqret this; We Imagine. Let us be candid. This argument for slavery is 
to me disgusting. I revolt from meeting it with 
ordinary respectful ratiocination. To withhold 
this confession were an immorality. Yet out of 
respect to the gendeman who offers it, and with 
thoughts upon great-hearted, headlong Carlyle, 
and upon honest, powerful, pachydermatous 
Comte, who both give it some justification, I hm- 
pose upon myself the task of replying to it simply 


We conclude in this issue the Hospital Sketches, 
of Miss L. M. Alcott. They have been widely 
copied by our exchanges, and have enjoyed a just 
popularity with our readers. Mr. Redpath is pre- 
paring to issue them, (revised and with additional 
sketches) in book form. The volume will be pub- | 
lished abont the end of July, at 25 cents.— 


the appointment of Major George L Stearns of | Five cents on every copy sold, will be given to a, ©” : 
as an argument. 


| Boston, Assistant Adjutaut-General of U. 5. Vol- 
unteers, as Recruiting Commissioner for the United 
States colored troops, subject to such instructions 
as he may from time to time receive from the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Rev. J. N. Mars, a colored clergyman who is to 
join Gen. Wilde’s colored brigade, as Chaplain of 
the Ist North Carolina Vols., has recently been 
presented with a complete outfit. 

An order from Brig. Gen. Ullman, at New Or- 
leans, has been received by us, alluding to the late 
accident in the 2d U. S. V., occurring from the 
negligent handling of fire arms. The second part 
of the order urges upon the officers of the coiored 

' troops, the necessity of using diligence, patience, 

! and above all kindness. The third part refutes the 
assertions of the enemies of the Union, that col- 
ored soldiers will be sold into slavery at the con- 
clusion of the war, and urges colored men to en- 
list. 


stern and one side gun at a time. Capt. Rogers | 


Emigration from the port of Liverpool bas very 
rapidly increased. Up tothe end of May 36, 705 
more persons left the port than during the same 
period last year. Notwithstanding the attractions 
held out by the British colonics, and the alarm oc- 
casioned by the war in America, the latter coun- 
try is by far the most popular place of resort. In 
the month of May 13, 966 persons left for Amer- 
ica, 1,242 for Canada, and 2,068 for Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Dates from the City of Mexico via Acapulco, are 
to the 2ith of May. All the French residents have 
been compelled to leave the city. General Jeurez 
had taken command of the Mexican troops. 

The Mexican fortifications were being strength- 
ened, and it was believed that the Government 
would flood the valley on the approach of the 
French and make a desperate resistance in every 
possible manner. A!l the available Mexican troops 
are being drawn toward the capital. Gen. Comon- 
fort is much censured for not relieving Puebla, and 
in consequence has resigned. The French advance 
had arrived at San Martin. Gen. Forey had or- 
dered the captured Mexican generals to be sent to 
France and the officers to Martinique. He had put 
3000 Mexican prisoners to work on the railroad 
leading towards Vera Cruz, and 2000 he employed 
in destroying the entrenchments around Puebla. 


The proprietors of the Dayton Journal, whose | 


printing office was lately sacked by a mob, are be- 
ing reimbursed for their loss by a military assess- 
ment on the parties by whom the rict was insti- 
gated and directed. 


A Hilton Head letter of the lith, states that 
Montgomery’s expedition, consisting of the 51th 
Mass., the 2d South Carolina and Brayton’s Rhode 
Is and Battery, proceeded up St. Simons’ Sound, 


fund in support of orphans made fatherless by the 3 é : 
| The considerations submitted in the present pa- 


war. ; : 
per are those upon which I lay least emphasis. Of 


Ewell’s division, (late Jackson’s,) is marching on , Weight with me they certainly are; yet ome may 
Carlisle and Harrisburg, and the indications are | differ totally from me here, while concurring heart- 
that our brave Peypsylvania democrats will give ily in the reasonings that are to follow, and in the 
way before him. We give the latest dispatches: final conclusion. 

New York, June 23. Harrisburg dispatches to! The check given to the production of cotton by 
| the Herald states that great alarm prevails there. | this war, is widely regarded as an unmitigated 

The opinions of Generals Franklin and Couch are. eyjl, But to my mind this is far from clear. It is 


that the rebels are now advancing with a serious : é 3 
intent upon Harrisburg. Every disposition is | not, it cannot be, for the health of any gre at na- 
made to receive them and politicians are leaving. | tion, to be enormously and disproportionately en- 


The rebels ae to get supply — n — ‘gaged in the production of articles designed for 
long. Judge Whitmore, whose farm the rebels oc- export. Henry Clay and the old protectionists 


cupied at Greencastle, counted 18 pieces of artil- : : : 
lery, and estimates the rebel force ac 30,000. were right in clamoring for a large measure of 
A dispatch dated at Gleason Station, 5 miles ‘home consumption.” The demand might easily 


’ ray ee vas 66 ~ a Shi ‘ : ° 
aoa art ee te etme pea become excessive; yet the nation which does not 
the town and fired some volleys. Noone was hurt. contain within itself the main arteries of its pros 
The rebels will be in Carlisle Thursday evening. pcrity, forgets all the lessons of Nature. A nation 

. Our cavalry isin front, about a mile from the en- which, by always having export chiefly in view, 

nes? : gta e gives the character of foreign commerce to Its very 

Les, lee te of ha eg - ang “3 err agriculture and to all its industry, may win sud- 
fact Iow long it will last, is to be seen. We aa : 

7 den wealth and power, may bestride the world 
fear, however, that the next great battle will be on ike-acolesien Hs A sti bait exposes itself fear- 
il y » . ? ’ m _ 
necaidthatsth mace where the copperhcails can look on fully to the chances of time, and has in the Jaws 
and take sides with the rebels if they choose. of earthly vicissitude many a Cassius plotting for 
ae) its overthrow. The character of mutability be- 
EMANCIPATION 1N MISSOURI. ‘longs, and ever must belong, to foreign commerce ; 

Wesive lead a nial of & “tanieteke! and he is no wise statesman who willingly permits 
e give els ere the speec Sno ce Jo 
ievetiol ler of Missouri pn President’s view of this fickle clement to get too near the heart of 
Slavenhoider OF MISsSs¢ $s , s vie ) i “ = 
ffairs there, and we call attention to the rhetoric nation; he is no wise statesman who does not de- 
5 ‘ 5 ) ic +1 . 7 ‘ 
; ath spine p ntiments. We give below the telee “” * broad basis of purely domestic industry and 
and the lofty sentim \ > give bel 2 tele- mari : Si IED eee 
graphic summary of doings at Jefferson City: te agen sac —— 5 goede - - — 
+ ; . acters of nations, are indeed so circumscribed that 
In the Convention June 23d, Governor Gamble, gest ‘nabl Tyre, Carthage, Venice. Hol 
chairman of the Committee on Emancipation, pre- a. eae : seat 
ented the following ordinance from a majority of land, could be great only by becoming commer- 
: it v 7 cial more than is safe; and their greatness was 
: ee: : 
: - . : the Ist and 2d clau f the 26th therefore precarious. Holland, however, labored 
st. 2d claus 2 u- : ; 
os we ee e vane ae as hardly any other nation ever did, to strengthen 
tion of the 3d article of the Constitution be abro- : 
gated. : 
2d. That slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- fore passed without peri! to her existence. Unlike 
patho eget palpating > agatha 9 these, our country offers the statesman a field 
5 ] b> e ae) ’ “ Pes ‘ ‘ i? . - - a " 
all the slaves within the State on that day be here- worthy of his art: and it will be the madness of 
by declared free. . our policy, not the fault of our position, if we per- 
3d. That all slaves hereafter brought into the j,i¢ onr home industries and prosperities to be 
State, not now belonging to citizens of the State, j : 
’ es overmuch involved in the changes and charces o t 


Shall thereupon be ffee. : 
ith. That all slaves removed by the consent of foreign commerce. 


their owners to any seceded oe tothe bee a Even though the exported articles be many and 
of the ordinance of secession and hereafter brought | | ; Hee ‘ ; 

; arious, ye re is “4 ‘ril, if they engage a 
into this State by their owners, shall thereupon be nus, yet there Is great peril, ; the gag 
tree. ; very large portion of a country’s industry. Bat 

Sth. The General Assembly shall have no pow- > this danger is many times multiplied, if the staple 
er to Ln gelein eae slaves without the j4, produced or wrought upon be but one. A 
consent of their ow ; ak 

4 minority report was also submitted, abrogat-, D&tion is mad,—neither more nor less than mad, 
ing some clauses of the Constitution as above; —which voluntarily pledges the major portion of 
declaring slavery eg at hae Ist - January, ' its prosperity uponthe production or fabrication 
loi4, provided the slaves and their issue be appren- ag Ais é ‘ar! 
ticed to their former owners until the 4th of July, of a sing/e article for export. Carlyle long ago 








her domestic basis; and her greatness has there- 


| 1875; requiring the Legislature to pass laws regu- saw this danger in the case of England, and ad- 


lating the relation between said apprentices and, yjsed an increase of agricultural basis by the recla-_ 
their aie sa rd Bae napepacebb 25 n, mation of Irish bogs and English moors. Time 
necessary , P & agi at will vindicate, probably vindicate sorely, the wis- 


i portation or emigration of any nezro or mulatto 


in the State; nofuture assessment of slave prop-! dom of this counsel. Already, in the exigencies 
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of the present moment, England has received a 
broad hint. Broader hints will come, if this be neg- 
lected. And that it will not be neglected I scarcely | 
dare hope. England is fast losing sight of the | 
legitimate aim of her national existence. She is 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


—— + —- — 


From our Regular Washington Correspondent. 





q 
| “why, all these men are candidates for the Presi - 
dency!” 

What if they are, Mr. President? Are your 
chances for that position so insecure that you deem 


2 j 
fore our return; but when we came back there was | felt jealous (though he never felt jealous for him- 
the old place, except that our bowers and huts had | self,)—has indeed caught the mantle of the as- 
been torn down, and all our trunks anid boxes car- | cended Jackson. ‘Brilliantly has he reenacted the 
| ried away; then we found that orders had come | Scenes of the spring of ’62, on the same theatre. 





pursuing Wealth, not the Welfare of her whole 
people. Lord Bacon,—no narrow partialist he, 
thoagh still enough of an Englishman to overrate 
the uses of material success and the influence of 
outward condition,—Lord Bacon was so superior 
to his insular breeding as to get his eye on this 
evil. He urged that “in the measuring of [na- 
tional] greatness too much is ascribed to treasure 
or riches,” and still farther sought to show that he 
uses of wealth are always in proportion to its dif- 
fusion. But England did not believe him. For 


The Military Situation—Vicksburg—Major Stearns’s Ap- 
pointment—The Progress in Negro Troops—Kush for Of- 
fices—Slave-hunting renewed in the District of Columbia 
—Presidential Candidacy. 


WASHINGTON, June 23. 


| “Lost! An Army of Eighty Thousand men dis- 


| appeared mysteriously from the premises a week 
' azo, without anybody’s knowledge, and has gone 
' the Lord knows where. A liberal reward will be 
| paid for intormation leading to its apprehension.” 
| That’s “The Situation.” 

| You donot necd to be told that, vigorous as 


it necessary to use your official powers to choke off | for us to start on an expedition to Florida; so all | 
your competitors? Beware—it is a dangerous the things were brought back, and we slept on the 
game to play at; and many an aspirant before you | ground last night. 


the last two centuries she has steadily more and | Gen. Lee is, he docs not transport his army in bal- 
more commercialized her industry. And the cus- , loons; and consequently, is not likely todrup down 
tomary consequence follows, that she exhibits aj in all manner of impossible places, at all kinds of 
vast accumulation of capital and a terrible naked- | impossible times, in defiance of all ordinary facts 


has been hoisted with his own petard when try- 
ing it. 

, Of course, Mr. Lincoln is a candidate for re- 
election; and all the little men in the Cabinet, who 
' are well assured that they have no hope for further 


| public position save by clinging to his coat-tails, | making the enemy pay the way, and Co. — will | tinsburgh road, on the flank and rear 

* * . Py | . * = , . 
are zealously laboring to manipulate the wires in | have food if the rebels have any live or dead stock | prise was complete. So little were they 
his favor. Mr. Montgomery Blair need hardly be | within reach. The men are all anxious to start, [can i 


mentioned as the foremost of these,—a man who 
| could scarcely have been elected to the Legisla- 
| ture of his own State before Mr. Lincoln took 
j hold of him. The others follow in the same 
| track. 


, Tonight we sleep under shelter tents, and start 
| to-morrow at four or five o’clock A.M. One hun- 
| dred and fifty cartridges per man were served out. 
' We goin the same steamer that brought us out, 
; and are under Col. Montgomery. He believes in 


assureyou. I suppose you remember how [ enjoy 
flies? Well, there are three on my pen handle as 


| Having first oceupied every road approaching 

Winchester, Jackson-like, he made a road, leaving 
the Valley turnpike near Kernstown and _stretch- 
ing across the Romney road, and for six miles fur- 
| ther on bearing towafd the Martinsburgh road. 
| By means of this road he !ed his army half way 
around the town, and attacked the enemy, who 

were expecting an attack from forces on the Mar- 
The sur- 
anticipat- 

ing an attack from the direction in which it came, 
‘ that they had placed there all the wagon trains, 
| which thus actually were between us and them. 


I write, and as for sandflies, midges, mosquitoes, It seems that skirmishing all around was going 
stinging ants, little red ticks, etc., etc., they leave | on during Saturday, the enemy’s pickets retiring. 
but small portions of our bodies free from bites. | It also continued Sunday, and on that day Ewell, 


ness of poverty side by side,—that luxury grows, 
—that the standard of a ‘‘respectable” expense is 
raised ever higher and higher,—that marriage di- 
minishes, and concubinage 
course, mercenary materialism swallows up senti- 
ment and faith.—and in fine, that the signs of na- 
tional deterioration are-over-abundant. The real 
strength and integrity of the British nature has 
preserved the nation thus far; but it must soon re- 
act against the engrossing commercialism, or per- 
ish under it. 

It iseasy to see also that the moment she ceases 
to have virtual supremacy upon the seas, she be- 
comes absolutely impotent, and must submit to 
any terms, however degrading, which may be im- 


posed upon her by a successful rival in naval force. , 
The astute incumbent of the French throne has | 
discovered this fact; and the vast energy, with | 
which he has pushed naval preparation, shows | 


that he is not willing to lose the benefit of his dis- 


covery. Well he knows that every iron clad, or 


other able ship of war, which he possesses, is a | 


most ingenious school master to teach England re- 
spect for his sceptre and deference to his decrees. 


The rugged British heart has a strong and red | 


blood. The nation will rally magnificently to 
meet any exigency which shall threaten its exis- 
tence. While vast courage, vast endurance and 


persistency, a certain native moderation, an in- | 
comparable prudence, and withal a concealed | 
sense of justice, which now and then pushes out, 
its blooming surprise amid her rough selfishness | 


and.thorny pride, like a splendid flower upon the 
cactus,—while these can keep off fate,England will 


do so. But a greatempire, which is predominantly | 


commercial, never was, and I see not how it can be 
very enduring. 

It is therefore no part of my desire that the in- 
dustry of America should be very largely com- 
mercialized,—to repeat a word which I have taken 
the liberty to coin. Still less is it desirable that 
this commercial industry should have an un- 
equaled character of unity. 
ions and leagues of capital, which are induced by 


cnormous production or manufacture of a sinzte 


article of export, are fearfully dangerous to the 
State. Evidence of this is now before us, that the 
blind may see and the deaf hear. 
belliqn is essentially acotton rebellion, They tell 
of gun cotton; but all cotton by the boundless 
accumulation of a single interest, has become ex- 
plosive. 

Of course, [do not overlook the necessary an- 
tazonism of free and slave labor. 
ism is inherent, inevitable, and would manifest it- 
self anywhere; but where the sense of freedom is 
soactive and so stimulated by institutions as in 
America, the antagonism has a peculiar intensity. 
American industry is too strong in its own respect 
to submit to perpetual disgrace; and that slavery 
is the disgrace of industry no man of common 


sense can need to be told. The disgrace of indus- 


try, and he who attempts to treat of the “ Regime | 


of Industrial Forces’ without attending to that fact, 
will have to begin over again, or waste his labor. 

Butin our country the edge of this antagon- 
ism was whetted on yet another stone. Slave la- 
bor here was made strictly commercial, and was 
expended almost wholly on a single material: free 
labor, on the contrary, is here chiefly of the nature 
of pure domestic industry. Now a commercial 
interest of such extent and unity mest seek domi- 
nation. Having delivered itself from the benefi- 
cent resistance which free labor opposes to com- 
mercial despotism, having made the laborers them- 
selves, as well as the fruits of their toil, articles 
of merchandize, it surpassed in extent, in unity, 
and in intensity of commercial interest anything 
ever seen before. 

“Cotton was King,” they said. That was what 
such an interest must, at any rate try to be. King 
over the whole country it would be, if possible; 

“Better to reign in hell than 
Cotton crushed the old Whig 


otherwise over half. 
serve in heaven.” 

party ; 
party; cotton demoralized the 
gagged the pulpit, bribed the press, misled the 
young, corrupted the old, and sowed throughout 
the land seed of a base, crucl, mercenary pro- 
slavery spirit. The spirit, too, that has been ex- 
hibited towards us in England,—the spirit) whose 
type, to its future infamy, has been the London 


whole nation, 


Times,—is for the most part loyalty to cotton, 

President Jackson made war upon the National 
Bank, for fear a moneyed institution of such ex- 
tent should corrupt our politics. But the bank 
was the merest bagatelle compared with this insti- 
tution of cotton. 

“What then? We mast have Un- 
doubtedly we must, if we can get it honestly,—as 
I am sure we ean. A reasonable production of 
the staple, enough for the supply our own manu- 
factories and for a suitable exportation, is certainly 
to be desired and may easily be obtained; but my 
deliberate judgment is that the country would in 
the end be richer, and from beginning to end be 
safer, should this production never again reach its 
recent proportions,—should a more various, and 
therefore more healthy, production, to some de- 
I would hail with positive sat- 


cotton.” 


xrree, take its place. 
istaction anv. signs that wool, flax, silk and other 
fibrous materials were hereafter to be of more rel- 
ative consequence. It would also give me plea- 
sure to know that English manufacture of cotton 
@ was henceforth to be more limited. [say this 1s 
no hostility to England, but in entire friendiy in- 
terest. Her perpetual encroachment on tative 
manufacture in India is, in my judgment, as little 
for her own interest as for that of the Hindoo. 
She has been prowling about the world for the last 
half century plotting to force her goods upon buy- 
ers, be they willing or unwilling; and it is not a 
healthy mode of national existence. It degrades 
her policy and her arms, degrades the spirit of the 
nation every way, making her foreign politics a 
kind of money speculation and her patriotism of 
littl more dignity than interested adherence to a 
joint stock corporation; and I, for one, am willing 
to see an end of it. 

But so tar as our country is concerned, the sub- 
stitution of free for slave labor, without other 
change, wonld do much to disarm the dangers that 
threatened us. The commercialization of labor 
could not then proceed so far, and would be sub- 
ject to the wholesome cheeks supplied by free an i 
honorable industry. Among av free peasantry 
“home consumption” would inevitably more ob- 
tain, causing a healthy domestic circulation, In- 
deed, America could hardly pay too high for de- 
liverance from the.domination of that savage,tyran- 
nical, commercial aristocracy, Whose sceptre has 


been slave grown cotfon, 
«wee > 


“GOVERNOR ANDREW. 


From the Springfield Republican 

We are very sure Col. Bulloch of Worcester, has 
neither made himself a candidate for the Massa- 
chusetts governship, nor unmade himself one; in 
spite of the gossipping paragraphs in print. He is 
not the man cither to ask for such positions, nor 
to decline them before they are offered. There is 
no oceasion, or excuse even, to talk of other can- 
didates, so long as Gov, Andrew is willing to serve, 
and does serve so well, as he bas done and is still 
doing. Massachusetts has happily never failen 
inte the bad habit of some states of prescribing 
two terms and no more for good and bad goverm- 
orsabke. Let us use the right of changing the 
pour ones so soon as we find them out, and keep 
the privilege of reelecting the good, so long as we 
can persuade them to serve. Three years is gener- 
ally as long as a man who has his fortune to make 
and his fame to keep, can safely be Governor of 
Massachusetts, but we see no evidence that Gov. 
Andrew has lost his popularity; and tagre are cer- 
taialy many reasons why he should wish to, and 
why the state should wish to have him, serve 
through the War with which he begun, or at least 
through the national adminis:ration, of which he 
has helped to make Massachusetts so vigorous and 
carnest a supporter and prompter. 


. ' 
increases —that a) 


The vast commun- | 


The present re- | 


This antagon- | 


cotton bought up the pseudo-Democratic | 


| nbout space and locomotion, as the veracious tele- 
| graph has been insisting, any day for the past two 
weeks. 
| By this time, the fact must be apparent that 
| Gen. Lee has so skilfully covered his movements 
| by a cloud of cavalry, guerillas, outlying detach- 
' ments and expeditionary forces, bent on a dozen 
different tasks of invasion, that he has most suc- 
' cessfully bewildered his opponents. What he may 
| be doing with the main body of his army, nobody 
knows. Gen. Hooker is understood to believe that 
it is still massed in the Shenandoah Valley; but, 


| fights, lasting in each case all day, have not been 
| sufficient to tear off the cavalry mask from the 


to warrant very positive conclusions. 

Of course speculations abound. A little rebel 
force marches into Frederick. Straightway we 
conclude that Lee is preparing for an attack on 
Washington from the Maryland side; or at least 
for an attack on Baltimore. 
Pennsylvania again; and instantly the Harrisburg 
panic is repeated. There are some demonstrations 
towards Cumberland and westward points on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad ;—Wheeling is forth- 
with to be attacked, if not also Pittsburg. The ne- 
groes are being gathered up, wherever the rebel 
reconnoitering parties go;—what does that mean 
but that their whole errand is to replenish their 
failing commissariat from the rich harvest fields 
! of the Shenandoah Valley ? 

' Meantime another conjecture, having no other 
basis than the rest, gains favor; viz: that the bulk 
of the rebel army, concerning which we absolutely 

' know nothing for the last ten days, has been hur- 
| ried by rail, out to the Virginia Sulphur Springs, 
| Lewisburg and adjacent points, and is about to be- 
| gin thence a march down the Kanawha Valley into 
| Ohio’ The route is easy;—the plan not more au- 
| dacious than has been their wont; but,—there are 
no more facts to support this theory than any of 
the rest. 

And so, what can we do but end as we began. 
“Lost, an army of eighty thousand men,—a lib- 


eral reward (in the shape of silver stars) to the | 


finder.” But if we should suddenly find them be- 
fore we were ready! 

Vicksburg has of late been completely thrown 
into the shade, Semi-official advices are known to 
have been received here to the effeet that Gen. 
Grant meant to spring his mines yesterday or to- 
day; and in that case we can hardly have long to 
wait for something decisive. The tenor of all re- 
ports from Vicksburg, from returning officers, let- 
ters and official documents, has been encouraging, 
' and the Government entertains no doubt of speedy 
‘ success. Unquestionably the situation is much more 
encouraging than it was two weeks ago; but it is 
always safe to postpone our triumphs till the vic- 
tories are won. 

I have seen no statement in the papers of the ex- 
act nature and powers of the office lately tendered 
Mr. Geo. L. Stearns by the Government. M@® 
Stearns had been so prominent in connection with 
the organization of the first Massachusetts negro 
regiments, and his practical ability as an organizer 
had been so well commended by his former labors 
that, when the Government finally decided to enter 
in earnest upon the work of raising negro troops, 
no man seemed so admirably qualified in every 
way to take charge of it. The War Departinent 
accordingly appointed him Commissioner of negro 
recruiting, to assume entire superintendence of the 
work, throughout the country; and, to give him 


the official rank in the army necessary for the dis- | 


charge of such duties, they made him Assistant 
Adjutant General with the rank of Major. 


The new Bureau in the War Department for the | 


organization of negro troops, has been put in op- 
eration, with Capt. Fuster at its head. The du- 
ties of this Bureau pertain mainly to routine work, 
and in no way interfere with Major Stearns. 

The Board for the examination of applicants for 
commissions in the negro regiments is still in ses- 
sion, and is turning and overturning in a most 
orthodox style. In more tnan one instance ap- 
plicants for a Coloneley, backed by abundance of 
the best possible reccommendations, have been, 
after full examination, pronounced qualified for—a 
second Lieutenancy! Ta other cases, applicants 
who had modestly asked for Lieutenancies, have 
been reccommended for Lieutenant Colonelcies! 

The rush for officers is wonderful—apparently the 
time when squeamish gentlemen thought it would 
forever disgrace them to ‘‘lead niggers into battle,” 
has passed away. A fortnight ago there were over 

wentysive hundred applications for commissions 
in negro regiments. Since then the rush has zone 
on, constantly increasing, till now T do not Know 
that the clerks have attempted to foot up the lists 
atall. Of course the bulk % these applicants are 
worthless vagabonds, who Imagine that there is 
great difficulty in getting anybody to have any- 
thing to do with “niggers,” and think they can 
perhaps afford, in default of any possibility of 


when we remember that two vigorous cavalry | 


rebel front, it may admit of some doubt whether | 
. . . | 
Geh. Hooker’s information is of such a nature as | 


The guerillas get into | 


Where Mr. Seward stands it is always difficult In a negro hut yesterday I saw an old man of 
; to say. There is no special reason for supposing | ninety-three, who had been sold sevea times, and 
him a candidate for the Presidency now, beyond ; had had five wives. He was quite intelligent. I 
; the facts of his general ambition, and his persist- | will try to write!you by and by about the birds 
ent ceclarations that he will never hold public ' and flowers here, but ’tis no use now, for I cannot 
office again. write and fight insects both. 


Mr. Chase is not avowedly a candidate; and his; June8. On the Wharf. Weare going to St. 





| the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court to any | ing on landing. 
other position to which he coyld possibly aspire. | 
But, whether he is seeking it or not, he is certain | A SHORT C ATEOHISM. 
to be a prominent candidate for the Presidency. | 

Heretofore, the candidates have been in the field | Has a good General, posted in an enemy’s coun- 
| long before this time, and their claims have been | 'Y, With a force of 15,000 men, and the advantage 
| widely discussed. It will be one of the singulari- Of the friendship of a part of the native popula- 
ties of the approaching contest, that till within less , Uon, any right to be taken by surprise? Can an 
than ten months of the time when the National, @™™y of 15,000 men drive another army of the 











of candidates, and indeed no avowed candidate | either surprise or treachery on the part of the offi- 
save the President himself. |cer who commands the latter? Would the able 


Ww. R. 

¢see oy ——___—_- rebel Lee have ordered the attack on Winchester 
Extracts from the Journal of an Officer in the with no more than 15,000 men, if he had had any 
54th Regt., Mass. Vols. | reason to expect a faithful resistance? Or without 
ROKER ORSEE | reasonable assurances of just sucha Federal ske- 

| daddle as actually took place? Supposing treach- 


| Fripay, May 29, 1863. | sah 
| No sickness yet on board, though we are getting | ery on the part of the commander at Winchester, 
| what would naturaily under the circumstances be 


' just where the swell is swinging us up and down, | 

i. e., among the islands of Martha’s Vineyard and 
' the Sound. We had a beaatiful night last night, and | 
' slept well, knowing nothing about Cape Cod, only 
' waking to find ourselves beyond the Cape. Our 
' men have good quarters, and seem very happy, 


_ though there was a little trouble at first owing to ; j 
| one’s way through the enemg in the dead of the 


} some liquor that was brought on board, but a lit- op : 
tle “manual exercise” among them, by the officers, | night, be better for Lee, as - overwhelming dose 
oiatn a Mi tice. | of terror to the North. Milroy escaping from ter- 
| Saturday Morning. Foggy but quite calm; | rible slaughter under a volcano shower of lies 
| ust enough swell to disturb weak stomachs. The | ae ve : afte caging _ ip cap le 
wind whistles through the rigging and the loose ful to Lee in thes intare ueiccanats ge far as the 
fog bank of lies which has been resting over the 


ropes flap against the spars, and we feelthe jar | — . ag s 

| of the propeller very plainly all through the ves- | Shenandoah valley since this invasion began has 

| sel, though but few of the men are sick, and they | yet litted, it bids fair to reveal the basest throwing 

; lie huddled together, on deck and below, singing meee 0t spivide ie ~ miepory o- ve! ar 

| and chatting. We are some where off Cape May, | “8% '° least Anaettee es: Lo Teese 

| but the fog is so thick that we cannot seea ships LETTER FROM GENERAL FREMONT. 
length around us. ; 


Monday. Life revives again in me, as we ap- The following is the letter of General Fremont to 
| proach Hatteras, and we can see the coast ot North 


the New Hampshire Mass Union Convention, held 
| Carolina shining white inthe sun, and the light 


on the 17th instant: 

; house onthe Cape. The air is soft and warm, and “New York, June 16, 1853. 
| last night the moon was glorious as we lay on deck My Dear Sir: I find I must give up my hope to 
| looking at her, and thinking’of those on whom | be with you tomorrow. The engagements of which 
she shone in northern lands. So you see we have | I told you have, as I anticipated, obliged me to re- 
had our first look at Rebeldom—now ’tis out of , main here. To this is now added the critical con- 
| sight and we are alone on the great circle of sea dition of our national affairs. If I had been able 
and sky. Have lain on deck nearly all day with | to attend the meeting [ should have adverted main- 
‘the rest of the ofticers, and watched the porpoises ly to the point which recent events in the West 
playing about the ship and leaping from the water, ; have made the uppermost question of the day, and 
and counting the few sails that appeared on the which the people consider so vital that in Otrio they 
| horizon. The sun, red and lowering, has just are in danger of accepting as its representative a 
| dipped beneath the sea, and we go swinging along man who uses the Coctrine of free speech as a de- 
| inthe teeth of astiff breeze over the weltering fence and a shield, and not the flag under which 
, water, speckled with foam caps. Owing toa joke | he has served; and the conduct of whose life shows 
| played upon one of the officers with the deep-sea | that he is not willing to accept it as the complete 
line, our soundings were made wrong, and about. principle comprehending all cases and covering all 
| 12 o’clock last night we came very getting aground | territory. 
on Point Lookout shoals, but just escaped. We ciples, and if you allow false leaders to assume 
| are all very impatient to get on terra jirma once yours, the people will go with them, because the 
more, as we do not particularly admire looking at) principle carries them. [should have urged the 
' nothing but sea and sky, and breathing inthe vile Republican Democracy of New Hampshire to as- 
smell of the crowded steamer. We have just had | sert distinetly their old principles, and to maintain 

a thunder storm rise, and expected it down upon, the noble position which belongs to them. 

| us, but it has drifted to the west of us, and we are I hope, my dear sir, you will insist upon this,and 
still driving along at eight miles an hour, not allow men who are openly thwarting the ob- 
Wednesday. June 3. The squall came upon us_ jects of the government to wrest to their aid the 
with fury last night and we had tropical lightning | vital principles of your party and use them in the 
and rain with a fierce wind, but this morning the | Confederate fashion to mislead our own people, 
, sun shines through broken clouds. and to dishonor our old flag with its inscription 
Before I rose we passed Charleston and the! ‘free speech and free press.” ut while reassert- 
blockading fleet; I did not see either, but as I write | ing those principles upon which the Administration 
South Carolina’s palmetto fringed shores are plain- | went into power, and against which the South re- 
ly before me, the trees seeming to grow directly | belled, [trust your people will mark plainly the 
out of the water. The men are all glad enough to, boundary line which separates them from the men 
| have a prospect of land and good water, as the who are really opposing the war, by making equal- 
‘condensed water tastes anything but good to us , ly distinct their determination to support the gov- 
old users of Cochituate. | ernment in putting down the rebellion; this done, 
A clouded sky, water, dotted with white caps, a | free speech would be secured; free speech for 





On Boarp STEAMER De Motay, 


honors of war? This would utterly sacrifice Mil- 
| roy, be too transparent, royse instead of discour- 
| aging the North. Would nota pretence of resis- 
tanse against a desperate attack witha cutting 


; Wendell Phillips as well as for Mr. Vallandigham. 


warm breeze blowing off the land, and on our 
Since I saw you events have brought more per- 


right along line of dark foliage and white sand, 
fringed against the sky with taller trees. The | ¢mptory duties. Your people will feel that they 
quarter deck is full of reading, writing, and smok- | have more need for action than discussion; but, 
ing officers, and a barber is cropping the too Inx- | Whatever they arrive at, I trust they will recognize 
urious locks of our friends; * * * * and | that while we have rebels in the field or in elections 
servants are clearing and scouring and packing up | at hoine, there is neither victory nor safety in half 
fora landing when we get in. Hilton Head is | way measures of compromise. 

now in sight, and we have to run by it and come | Very truly yours, 

up again fromthe South. We have just been | Joun C. FREMONT. 
stopped by a pilot who was brought on board ina His Excellency Governor Gilmore.” 


boat rowed by contrabands, and now we are off | MILROY’S SHAMEFUL DEFEAT. 


for the harbor, and a few more hours will see us | 
From the Richmond Dispatch, June 20. 


on land again. 
PORT ROYAL. | The reports which reach us of the operations of 
We are at anchor now, and Iam very well pleas- our forces in Northern Virginia are of the most in- 
ed with the place, but cannot sketch it, as the scene | teresting and encouraging character, and if relia- 
is too large for the paper, and the pencil is too | pie transfer the scene of military operations from 
blunt. "Tis very lively; fifty to seventy-five ves-! the soil of Virginia to the enemy’s own territory. 
sels in sight, the Vermont and Wabash, besides in- | ‘There is nothing official as to the movements of 


intimate friends declare that he would much prefer | Simon’s Island on a raid. There will be no fight- | 


Convention must assemble, there has been no talk same size from a strongly fortified pofition without | 


| the form and mode of operation? Would it be, 
| Surrender or capitulation with more or less of the | 


In this country men will go with prin- 


| with great secresy and with painful toil, conducted 
his army over the new road, getting them into po- 


| F. Fitz to Miss Annie G. Cummings. 


MARRIED. 


In this city 18th inst., 
erine H. Cobb. 

22d inst., John McKay to Alice Allen. 

In Roxbury 18th inst., by Rev. H. K. Pervear, Mr. Chas. 





Dr. J. McLean Hayward to Kath- 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


22 BROMFIELD 8ST, BOSTON: 


—_——_—_ 


a. 








The C ealth isan ind t journal, devo 
In Chelsea 17th inst., L. R. Moody to M. Emily Sher- | 3 a ; si 


| Man, both of Chelsea. 


sition about 6 P. M., when the cannonade com- | 


'menced. It continued fortwo and a half hours, 
‘during which the Louisiana brigade gallantly 
| charged, with cheers, the enemy’s outer works, 
and took possession of them. Here darkness 
closed active operations, but on Monday morning 
the enemy, utterly disorganized, evacuated the 
| town, leaving horses, wagons, commissary and 
| medical stores and artillery. 

They seemed to have destroyed nothing. 
three or four hundred wagons were secured, also 
| sixty pieces of cannon, and 2,800 horses, among 
which a large number were unusually fine animals. 


, tal “Stonewall Brigade.’ Besides this, during to- 
| day large numbers of prisoners, in squads, were 
| being brought in. 

The avenues of exit from the place were strewed 
| with the knapsacks and clothing of the fugitives. 


| if so, it was after the style in which his master 
| Lincoln entered Washington. 
Our whole loss in killed and wounded does not 


The enemy’s loss in killed and wounded was com- 
paratively small, but we appeared to have captured 
nearly the whule force, amounting to 6,000 or 7,000. 
| Probably at least as many muskets as prisoners 
were taken. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘QOLORED REGIMENTS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


—- ---— 


| 

Interesting Correspondence. 

| ii: SPORES ES 

| Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretaryof War, Wash- 
ington :—On behalf of the citizens of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, the undersigned respectfully re- 


| quest you to issue the proper authorization for im- | 


mediately raising three regiments of Volunteers of 
COLORED MEN, from this part of Pennsylvania, 
forthe war. The undersigned are happy to be 
able to state that, in their judgment, such action 
| on your part would be gladly welcomed and ear- 
| nestly sustained by a vast majority of their loyal 
| fellow-citizens, and that the invitation to volunteer 
for the defence of the Union, would be responded 
to with zeal and alacrity by the colored men of 
Pennsylvania. 
| The undersigned would respectfully suggest that 
| should you conclude to issue the instruction which 
they urge, that you order Fort Miffiin, or some 
other suitable place, to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the volunteers as fast as they may enlist; 
that none but colored non-commissioned officers 
be allowed to canvass for recruits, and that no in- 
dividual, no clique nor distinct set of politicians, 
be exclusively intrusted with this matter. It is 
the whole people who urge this action, and all 
classes should be charged with its support. Final- 
ly, the undersigned assure you that they are will- 
ing to undertake tie collection of whatsoever funds 
may be necessary to defray extraordinary expenses 
for recruiting not allowed by the Government, and 
in every other honorable and disinterested way give 
their hearty efforts towards raising these regiments 
of colored men for the war. 

Leaving the whole question of ofticering these 
recruits to you, With no suggestions whatever on 
that head, the undersigned solicit an early decision 
on this memorial. 

Philadelphia, June 10, 1865. 

Thos. Webster, | Geo. A. Coffey, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., =| Chas. Gibbons, 
LD. Lewis, Saunders Lewis, 
W. C. Kechmle, | Morton McMichael. 
Kelley, | 


Wm. C. HL. Clark, 
W. If. Kern, A. Birgfeld, 


W.H. Ashurst, E. G. Andrews, 


And hundreds more. 





MR. STANTON’S REPLY. 
WASHINGTON, June 17, 1863. 
Thomas 


regiments of colored volunteers has been received 
by this Department, and the proper orders have 
been issued for raising the troops. 
the-Department will be explained to you by Major 
Stearns. Epwin M. Sranton, 
Secretary of War. 
Major Stearns is no other than Grorce L, 
STEARNS, Esq., of this city. Ata mecting subse- 


quently, the following Executive Committee was | 


appointed to superintend and pay the expenses of 
recruiting colored troops: 

Thomas Webster,W. H. Ashhurst, E. Randolph, 
N 
Il. Boker, J. Miller McKim, Caleb H. Needles, Wm. 
%. Wistar, Thos. J. Megear, Henry Samuel, Henry 
‘. Rowell, B. F. Keimer, George T. Thorn, Enoch 
R. Hutchinson, William M. Tilghman, A. II. Fran- 
cjscus, Cadwalader Biddle, Samuel S. White, Wm. 
P. Stotesbury, George M. Conarroe, George Tur- 
ner, Jr., John McAllister, Abraham Baker, A. G. 
Cattell. 

Major Stearns makes Philadelphia his headquar- 
ters, but we understand he is to raise recruits any- 
where in the North. 


— ~/ o_ 





>- 
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Answer of the English Olergymen to the Ad- 
dress of the French Protestart Pastors. 


—_----< 


Dear Brethren,—We, whose names are under- 

; signed, share in your views, we rejoice in your zeal, 
and we are thankful for your exhortations. It is 
honorable to France, and to French Protestantism, 





employment elsewhere, to sacrifice themselves for Humerable others, and about a mile away lies & our army, but well attested reports represent that that you so heartily wish the destruction of the 


the sake of the comfortable salaries and perquisites. 
They will not be long in waking from their delu- 


sion. 


for service has been exaggerated. Aside from 
whatever Adj. Gen. Thomas may have done in the 
South-west, | cannot reckon up more than cleven 
regiments, as follows:—Two from Massachusetts; 
two from South Carolina; three from Louisiana; 
two from North Carolina; one from this District, 
and one from Kansas. Of course plenty more 
are promised, and some may be in process of for- 
mation; but eleven regiments [ take to be the full 
strength of our negro army now in the field, in all 
quarters except where Adj, Gen. Thomas has been 
at work. How many negro troops he has actually 
been raised is as yet unknown. He _ reports 
twenty regiments, but it is supposed that few if 
any of them are full; and it is the easiest thing in 
the world to multiply regimental organizations in- 
definitely. : 

One stupid judicial decision, inserted in the 
belly of a stupider stump speech from the bench of 
the District Supreme Court, has gone far towards 


nullifying the action of Congress in giving free- 


dom to the Capital. Mr. Lincoln seems to have _ fine, in Southerf style; yards full of fig trees, ole- ing improbable in this statement, though it does J Bayley, M.A., Ph. Dr 
. Bayley, M.A., Ph. Dr., 


outdone all his former efforts in that direction, 
when he puta third rate politician and no lawyer 
atallin the position ot Chief Justice of the Dis- 
trict. Men who had been pro-slavery all their 
lives, and who still owned slaves, sat with him on 
the bench; bat they were lawyers, and were accus- 
tomed, under the respon sibilities ef such a place 
at least, to investigate a question before deciding 
Not so the Chief Justice. 
The result is, that under his decision concerning 
slaves from the District, 


it. 
the rendition of fugitive 
and through the hearty cooperation of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Commissioner he was moved to appoint, 
the District has again become a rezular hanting- 
vround for men. The disgust among those who 
supposed that this Court had been reconstituted in 
the interests of Freedom, is intense; and it was 
only last night I heand a distinguished New Eng- 
land Senator declare he would be ready, next ses- 
sion, to vote to break up the whole Court again. 
“Mr. President, the People think it very stranze 
that Gen. Fremont, and Gen. Butler, and Gen. 
Sigel, and so many more of our successful Gener- 
ais, should be petitioning you in vaia for leave t> 
use the swords you have given them, in this war.” 
“Why, my dear Sir,” responded the President, 
with unaffected simplicity, and a transparency of 


French steamer. We are here too late for peas, 4 portion of it crossed the Potomac a few days 
but just in season for string beans, cucumbers, | since, near Point of Rocks, and at last accounts 
beets, plums, blackberries, etc., and next month | were in possession of Maryland Heights, overlook- 
have not yet had any thing of the kind on board. | cape of the Federal garrison at that point. The 
| Same reports state that a brigade of Confederate 
BEAUFORT, 8. C. ' cavalry had advanced as far as Hagerstown, Mary- 
We left our anchorage at Port Royal about six , land, but five miies from the Pennsylvania line. 
o’clock P.M., and steamed off for Beaufort, at which , Wiilst we cannot vouch for these rumors, we have 
we all rejoiced, as Port Royal is considered un- | faith in their accuracy in the main. 
healthy, and they proposed to put us on fatigue du-| The news with reference to our victory at Win- 
ty, while I had rather fight than dig. We passed | chester, already published, is fully confirmed, and 
through the anchorage ground, by beautiful men- there is little reason to doubt that our captures 
of-war, a rusty monitor with a low deck, black with there are nearly equal to any since the commence- 
men, little scrubby gunboats with mud-colored ment of the war. One statement is, that Milroy, 
sides, and all kinds of craft, and sailed up the finding himself unable to defend the town with 
river with its beautiful banks, rich foliage, and its success, evacuated it on Sunday night, taking with 
long rows of negro houses, and here and there | him the main body of his forces, leaving only a 
groups of red and yellow dressed mammys and small force to defend the works and retard the ad- 
uncles. vance of our columns, and attempt to escape on 
Beaufort, at which we arrived about 7} o’clock, the Martinsburgh road. This movement, how- 
is one of the prettiest and most picturesque places ever, was anticipated by Gen. Ewell, and the re- 
imaginable, but you must not rebel if you wish treat of the Yankees intercepted at some point be- 
your property respected. The mansions are occu- tween Martinsburgh and Winchester, when they 
pied by the officers, and’ some of them are really surrendered without offering battle. There is noth- 


IN BIVOUAC ABOUT ONE-HALF MILE BELOW 


anders in full bloom, with leaves a quarter of @ not exactly correspond With our previous accounts 
yard long, and a great many ether beautiful flow- of the capture. 
ers, of which I will write you more fully by and) = There is yet nothing certain in regard to the 
by. dustas we arrived, Col. Montgomery was capture or escape of the notorious Milroy. Ra- 
disembarking the proceeds of his raid the day pre-. mor has it that Mrs. Ewell, wife of Gen. Ewell, 
vious. Seven hundred and twenty-five negroes, now at Charlottesville, received a letter from the 
and any quantity of “plunder.” He, in twenty- General on Thursday, stating that Milroy had been 
four hours, damaged the rebels more than a mil- captured near the Potomac. There may be some 
lion. We spent the first night on board the ves- truth in this rumor, but, of course, we have no 
sel. means of verifying it. 

Next day we disembarke:!, marched a quarter of There are other rumors, numerous and _interest- 
a mile to this place, an old cotton field and a clear- jpg, but we cannot decide upon their accuracy. 
The rebels are ubout eight In addition to the above, we have some facts 
Some of our men have been about the capture of Winchester: 
From our own correspondent. 
Stauntoy, Va., Thursday, June 18. 


ing, and bivouacked. 
or ten miles from us. 
up to bathe in the rifle pits and batteries, a mile or 
two nearer them today. Our house tonight is 
made of blankets, and we find the ground makes —_ Several days ago I could have written you quite 
a very good bed; with a stuffing of oak leaves. an interesting communication, had [ been willing 

Sunday, June 7.—Yesterday, the three right to receive half the stories brought to this place 
flank companies, under command of X. X., were. from the lower Valley. I preferred to wait for 
sent up to work on the fortifications, on the shell- such details as could be relied on. I have this 
road above us, abouta mile, so J.,C. and I went morning conversed with a geaotleman who was 
up with our companies and worked all day in a with the army during the late important trans- 
most lazy and army-like manner, though we really actions, and who left Winchester Tuesday morn- 
did accomplish something; but it was very hot, ing, and I will give you a few items derived from 
and there was no shade. him. 

We left the bivouac in the morning with the un- Our glorious Ewell—ander whom I served dur- 


slave system, which makes four millions of negroes 
wretched, debases their masters, has been a vast 
calamity to a great Protestant nation, and dishon- 


The number of negro troops in the fleld or ready melons and peaches. 1 forgot to mention that we | ing the town of Harper’s Ferry, cutting off the es- ors Christ, by whose professed servants it is up- 


held. 

Like yourselves,we fecl a deep compassion for the 
slaves, who are a part of the human family; we 
wish by all means in our power to discourage those 
who are seeking to found an empire on their degra- 
dation; and we wish success to all just and hu- 

+ mane measures for their deliverance. 

With these sentiments, we beg to assure you, 
that, following where you have so nobly taken the 
lead, we shall do what we can to accomplish those 
benevolent objects to which yeu invite our atten- 
tion. 

Accept our fraternal wishes that you may enjoy 
the favor and blessing of God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


Baptist W. Noel, London.|Goodwyn Barmby, West- | rai millions stil] unredeemed. 


,Thomas Guthrie, D. D.,| gate Parsonage, Wake- 
Edinburgh. |__ field. 
Newman Hall, LL.B.,;M. Bowie, D.D., King- 
London. | horn Manse. 
J. Burns, D.D., London. ; Marmaduke Miller, Dar- 
J.J. Taylor, B.A., Lon-| _ lington. 
iThomas Raffies, D.D., 
LL.D., Liverpool. 
London. ‘Alex. Thomas, M. A., 
J.W Massie, D.D.,LL.D.,) Manchester. 
London. C. M. Birrell, Liverpool. 
J. H. Rylance, A. K. C., 8. D. Waddy, D.D., Lon- 
London. | don, 
Wm. Arthur, London, Robert B. Drummond, 
J. Curwen, Plaistow,Lon | Bb A., Edinburgh. 
don. ‘HL. Gale, B. C. L., Near 
W. Dorling, London. | Taunton. 
S. Perey, Guildford. |W. Walters, Newcastle. 
J.C. Street, Manchester. |T. Pulsford, Exeter. 
And nearly FOUR THOUSAND more. 





From the Washington Republican. 

CONTRABAND Farms.—It will be remembered 
that we mentioned sometime ago that the Govern- 
ment had made arrangements to place all the able- 
bodied contrabands on the abandoned farms lying 
south of the Potamac, known as “Arlington,” for 
the purpose of tilling the soil. This project was 
carried into successfal operation, and there are now 
seven farms ina high state of cultivation. These 
contrabands are protected by a mounted force, and 
their moral and spiritual wants are also attended 
to by the superintendent. 





WORKS. 


EV. M. D- CONWAY'S 
Tracts for Today see - - 21.0 
Thomas Paine - - : - - WW | 
East and West - - - : - Ww } 
Natural History of the Devil = - - - 05 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 


motive that revealed mach more than was politic, | derstanding that the camp would be changed be-' ing last year’s campaign, and for whom I often price. Address Commonwaatre Orricr. 
‘ i 


. In Salem 17th inst., Edward P. Smith to Sarah L. Nason; 
18th, Sylvester H. Nourse of Lynn to Caroline Sanborn of 
Salem. Mr. 

In New Bedford 20th inst., George 8. Clough to Eliza C. 
James; 21st, Edward Cook to Susan E. Bryant. 


ee ‘DIED. 





In this city 19th inst.. Lydia, wife of Thomas Ayer, 56. 

In Roxbury 15th inst., Miss Patience Ford, 53. 

In North Cambridge 21st inst., George @. Rice, 52. 

In Beverly 20th inst., Edward P. Allen, 23. 

In Marblehead 18th inst., John Stone, 75. 

In Fitchburg 21st inst., C. Marsha!!, 60. 

In Worcester 18th inst, Mrs. Mary Doane LeBaron, 75 
years 1] months. 

In Dover, N. H., 22d inst., Amaziah Goodwin of Lyman, 
Me., a Revolutionary soldier, 100 years 4 months 6 days. 





GUERT EH OF 30 12 ¥, 
Anti-Slavery Celebration ! 
The regular annual Mass Meeting of the Friends of Free- 
dom will be held under the auspices of the 


| MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


Some | 


} 


Three miles above the town a brigade en masse | 
was captured, principally, I believe, by the immor- | 


at the Grove in Framingham, SATURDAY, July 4, 1868. 
Among the expected speakers are 
Win. L. Garrison, A. T. Foss, 
Wendell Phillips, E. H. Heywoo d, 
Rey. Mr. Richardson of Charles C. Burleigh, 
Worcester, F. B. Sanborn, 
Wm. Wells Brown, and others. 
Charles Lenox Remond, 
Trains will be run on the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 


| and Branches, as follows: Leave Boston at 9.15, and Wor- 


| regular train ; 


cester at 9.40 A. M., stopping at Way Stations; Millbury, 
Milford, 7.10 and 9.45; Northboro’ at 7; 


| Marlboro’ at 7.15. 
It was feared the brute Milroy had escaped, but | 


exceed 200. Of course we lost none in prisoners. | 


Webster, Esq.:—The petition of the | 
citizens of Philadelphia for authority to raise three | 


The views of | 


. B. Browne, A. E. Borie, Wm. D. Kelley, George | 


| 


| ed on the face ‘Payable on Demand.”’ 


Fare to the Grove and back: From Boston, Worcester and 
Millbury, 80 cents for adults, 40 cents for children; from 
Grafton, adults 70 cents, children 35 eents; from Milford, 
Milford Branch, (except Holliston), Northboro’, Marlb oro’, 
Wellesley, Grantville, Cordaville, Southboro’, and Westbo - 
ro’, 60 cents for adults, 30 for children; from Natick, Hol- 
liston and Ashland, adults 45, children 25 cents. «. . | 

Returning, leave the Grove for Boston, Milford and Wor- 
| cester,6 P.M. For Way Stations above Framingham (ex- 
| cept Westboro’) 4.45. For Northboro’ Branch, at 5.30 P.M. 
; Admission fee to the enclosure of the Grove, for those not 
| coming by the cars, adults 15 cerfts, children 10 cents. 

Those who come by railroad admitted free . 

No fireworks allowed in the enclosure of the Grove. 

The House at the Grove will be open for Refreshments. 

(a7 In case of rain, the meeting will be held in Waverley 
Hall, opposite the Railroad Depot at South Framingham. 2 


ANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 

Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special refer- 

ence to American Geological History. By James D. Dana, 

M. A., LL. D., Professor of Geology in Yale College. 
We have satisfaction in announcing the completion of 

_ this important work, the earlier publication of which has 
been delayed by the state of the author's health. We feel 
authorized, by the opinion of those capable of judging of its 
merits in stating our conviction that no work which has 
been issued on Science will be hailed with more satisfaction 
than this, or will mark more clearly an era in the history of 

, Geological Literature. 

The work forms an octavo volume of 800 pages, illustra- 
ted with over one thousand fignres, and in its entire me- 
chanical execution, we have hesitated at no expense or la- 
-bor which wouid iu any degree add to its beauty, clearness, 
and value. Price, in bevelled muslin, $4; half Turkey mo- 
rocco, marble edges, $4 50. 


THEODORE BLISS AND CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(4 For sale at all the Bookstores in Boston. 





We likewise publish: Professor Silliman’s ‘ Principles of | 


Physies,"’ $2 25. Professor Silliman’s ‘First Principles of 
Chemistry, 81 50. 
In preparation.—‘‘An Elementary Geology,” by Prof. 


| Dana,—designed for Academies and High Schools. 3 
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‘STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 
No. 39South Third street, (Second floor,) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Seeu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 

Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 


and sold. 
Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 
Special Coilections made. 
Coin and Currency bought. 
Foreign Exchange sold. 


York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 
| ders with despatch 


Any business entrusted tome will bs attended to prompt- | 


| ly and faithfully. 

E. M. DAVIS, 

South Third street. 
tf—38 


Second floor 39 

Philadelphia, Pa’, April 1, 1863. 

Pb E a ow EB ONT I Bas.. 

TB ee y’ w! THE principal on these bonds ean be 
o-2( sS claimed April 30, 1882, but is payable at 
the option of the Government any time after April 30, 1867. 

' They draw interest in gold, semi-annually, at the rate of 6 

| per cent per annum, payable May 1 and November 1 ofeach 

| year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal is also 
payable in gold. They can now, and until July 1, be had 
for legal tender notes, or other par funds, at par, thus mak- 
ing Green-backs draw interest in gold and securing the 
principal in gold also. Interest begins the day the money 
The Bonds can be had ‘registered’ or with ‘*cou- 
pons.”’ The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. The 
interest can only be collected by the person whose name is 
| in the bond, or by attorney. 
dence is registered in Washington and at the Mint. There 
| is a power of ‘transfer, on the back of each bond, to ena- 
| ble the original buyer to convey it. The “registered,” for 
| permanent investments, are preferred. The “Coupon” 

Bonds are drawn to bearer, and have attached to each of 

' them asmall ‘‘coupon” or check uponthe Treasury of the 
United States payable to bearer for each amount of interest 
due from the day of issue up to November 1,1881. The 
last payment of interest, May 1, 1832, is paid with the prin- 

| cipal when the bond is surrendered. 

| they are not taxable, and no tax can be collected from the 

' holder of them except under the law creating an income 
tax. Anyone person owning $10,000 or under will not 
have any tax to pay on the principal or interest, provided 

| they have no other income. 

' lam authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds 
at par, without charge to the purchaser, until July 1, 1863 
my commission coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your ‘‘Green-backs.”’ 
times pass at par, those that are equal to gold; they can 
easily be distinguished from the others, as they have print- 

They were issued 

before the general suspension of specie payments, and as 


is paid. 


| Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, they 


will bring as much as gold in the market. There are seve- 

They cannot be reissued. 
My business is exclusively oncommission. All orders en- 

trusted tome will be attended to promptly and faithfully 


Any inquines answered. 
E. M. DAVIS, 
EXCHANGE BROKER, 


No. 39 South Third street. Up Stairs, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MINING ENGINEER, 
139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
[Member of the French Geological Society} 

Hlas just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- , 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering; or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern : 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- ; 
facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 


i] 


| Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 


until its suspension; and has now recently returned from 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, anl visited many 
places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and (iermany. 

Rergrences: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Charlies Short,do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 


' Prof James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; | 


Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York feb 63 


I have this day opened an office for the transaction of a | 
GeNeRAL EXcHancs and BangineG Business, and the sale of | 


Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought | 


For safety the name and resi- | 


By an act of Congress | 


Parties some- . 


Fssetration 


to the cause of Free Democratic Government; government 
| by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man ; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions,but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
| and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns have glready 
| appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 
The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 
It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
; ence of the Emancipation Lragug, and the Educational 
Commission. 
TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
men. 
The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so : 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody: Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F, Conway, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James S. Gibbons, 
Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird; 
David Lee Child, Win. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath, 

' W. D. Howells, J.Q. A. Griffin, 
Hon. George ¥F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid. 

Letrsrs From Evrope.—Moncure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
per. 


} 








TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year - - - $2.00 
A club of six copies = - - - - 10.00 
A club of ten copies - - - 35.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

One square, first insertion . . $1 00 
i “ ‘* subsequent insertions - - 50 
} Special Notices, per line, each time : - 2% 





All communications to be addressed to 
ee SANBORN, 
No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 





GY The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington strect; Federhen & Co., 18 Court 
Street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 
will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
| 319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,fat 
the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
; Paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 
newspaper dealers. 





C3" M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
11. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
London, W. 


‘GEORGE L. STEARNS AND OOMPANY, 





MANUPACTURERS OF 
PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, 


Pure Block Tin Pipe, and Sheet Lead, 


As T havea prompt and reliable correspondent in New | 


AND DEALERS IN 

PIG AND BAR LEAD, 

Copperand Iron Pumps,Hydraulisc 
Rams, etc. 

129 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


L 0 8 fs. 


The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books: I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphiets of the period 1600-1650, 
commencing with ‘The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
Arins against their Soveraign,’’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward’s ‘“‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
In America;”’ a number of ‘*Mereurius Pragmaticus,”’ of 
| the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;” and “A Re- 
lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parta of the 
World,” with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old Jeather, in a single volume, with a written 
index of the contenta. This volume once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 
, autograph of @he date 1797. 
| IL. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 
' by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 
a thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- 
scriber's name on the fly leaf. 
Whoever has borrowed the volumes is’ hereby notified to 
return them; and if they havé-by accident or design, come 
. into the hands of any bookseller, or-book collector, he is re- 
quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
ble reward, and ask no questions. 
They may be left at the Commonwealth office, or with 
41—tf F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Maas. 


é ke 
| During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
, quietly but diligently at work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
facte, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 

| endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 
| dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
| the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proch tion is a practi 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 

| And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
_ We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
| portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 

_ pecuniary sid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 





LEAGUE. 





EMANCIPATION 








| be wanting 


Contributions may be sent to Georce L. Breagns, Trea- 
surer, which wi]l from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonwealth 

5. E. Suwa, President. 

Jauus M. Stone, Secretary 

8. G. Hows, ) 


. F. W. Birp, Committee. 
Boston, January 2), 1862. 


J. HH. Stepurxsos, 








DOCUMENTS. 
4 
The Emancipation League have for free circulation the 

following documents: 


THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 





tion, by William Whiting. 


THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring, a speech. 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. 
An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
& Boutwell. 

VACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by F. B. 
Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 


| ative to the employment of tiegroes in the Military Service. 


Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
James M. Stonz, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 
them sent by mail, will please remit postage. 
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‘down together. 
k—because they repudiate the | 


of her race, so expressive of the system of and because they authorize legislation, State 


ploy our own people, might make this nego- , subjected. 
tiation not wholly out of the question with) Drawing down the border of her dress, 
the rulers of some foreign States. | my conductor showed me a sight more revolt- 


Every Government in Europe has a vital | ing than I trust ever again to behold. — 
The poor girl’s back was flayed until the 


é ° . | . ° c | e __.*¢ i , = 
“crush out” became obsolete, indicating a | a foreign Government itself for the same) One Sunday morning, last summer, as 1 say—‘‘would subject all our systems of gov 
The Commonwealth. no longer ose The rebellion | wg a contingent of its trained and dis- came down stairs to the breakfast-room, I| ernment to the guillotine of revolutionary 
a a civil war, and all civil wars are his- | ciplined standing army, a transaction quite | was surprised to find a large number of per- tribunals, because they recognize the exist- 
HOW TO ADD 300,000 SOLDIERS TO torically oe and exhausting. | familiar in the intercourse of civilized na-| sons assembled in the library. ence of different races among us, of white, 
THE UNION ARMIES The ante-Bull-Run tactics are no longer pos- | tures. These standing armies are maintained | When I reached the door,a member of red and black ey r 
le sible, because the people are not likely to be | for future emergencies, rather than present | the Staff took me by the arm, and drew me_ idea of equality and fraternity in regard to 
For the Com monwealth. roused, and because the war is no longer | use, and their maintenance presses the im- into the room toward a young and delicate citizenship that tends to produce that amal- 
adapted to such tactics. | poverished exchequer of the over taxed mulatto girl who was standing against the gamation, personal and political, which would 
f The be“ mont has atrange iy delay ed = | Accepting this as the providential feature countries they defend. The relief for atime op site wall, with a meek, patient bearing make our government one of mongrel races, 
we m Venseription Act of the tate Con: | ° a. struggle, the question now occurs how | from this expense, and the liberal subsidies , eca : 
5 agonee as it been afraid to test its strength _ean such a Republic as ours carry on a long | that we could afford to pay rather than em- | repression to which they have been so long and National, whieh may exclude them from 
in the North and Northwest ? Has it wait- | civil war with ‘the least ‘harm to stself. | taking root in the soil and government of the 
* e « of —— pesingoe A _— the enthusi- Neither England nor the United States, 
asm of which a new crusade for the Union, wae 
: - ,’ can afford to carry ona long war, relying | 
ee ee ee J etic: ight solely upon their own siienet supply "ihe 
pod Vickities % a ne i ra soldiers. Men are worth too much in Eng- | interest in closing our civil war and restor- The 
h eg f Vie urned to “aP- jand for other purposes, to roll iron, ta build ing the world’s industry and commerce to | quivering flesh ‘resembled a fresh beefsteak 
P ich aiv j Wey and Vicksburg repulses, cotton, to build ships; and in New England | their normal condition. Those Govern-| scorched on a gridiron. With a cold chill 
wane are 9 t Conscription the terrors of with its superior culture, they are worth still! ments may yet see how much they have ‘creeping through my veins, I turned away 
a press-gang hunting for new victims ? more. The people of this great Republic | stood in their own light, that giving way to ' from the sicRening spectacle, and for an ex- 
i ' planation of the affair scanned the various 


h i - : ; : se ; ; . 
There are two hindrances to the most suc- employed in subduing vast wildernesses and | a spirit of national jealousy, have put it out 


country.” 
Mr. Blair again says that what we have 
urged with all the force we were able to sum- 
| mon in opposition to Sumner, Wilson, Garri- 
‘son, Beecher, and the whole set, namely, 
that the ground this school ‘‘take is not mere- 
ly to alter the law and enfranchise the races 
held under it as inferior to that holding the 
dominion by right of conquest, but to abol- 
ish the constitutions which recognize that 





—_, sere ns - : i mae | founding new States, in their grand enter- | of their power to intervene for the suppres- persons about the room. oa tg : 
Se See Seen ee prises of civilization and peaceful growth, | sion of civil war and the restoration of order, | In the centre of the group, at his writing- right as established, and admit to equal par- 


liberty, and peace, by offensive proclama- table, sat the General, His head rested on ticipation those races hitherto excluded as in- 
tions of neutrality between a friendly power | his hand, and he evidently endeavoring to, feriors.” This is putting things as they are. 


make an administration, that all through the . 
: . cannot afford for many months to give them- | 
war has followed, not led the popular feeling, selves up to the waste and ruin of war. And | 


pray . sa —— . —— yet the war is placed fm our way, a work we | and a conspiracy of its revolted citizens. 


¢ ioe ag + bet 7 
may not shirk or defer ations own a cer- | SLAVERY AT-NEW ORLEANS. 


| fix his attention upon the remarks ofa tall, The men who would Wipe out States, who 
: r | swarthy-looking man who stood opposite, sneer at our constigutions, who preach that a 
— rg se 5 to, the sat aa | tain expenditure of treasure and blood, if, |and who, I soon discovered, was the owner higher law above them ought tu regulate our 
. ith tok © very eee ay « need be, to maintain the police of the globe. | Shids Ge: ae | of the girl, and was attempting a defense of civil duties, take this ground — They are not 
(and ‘they have been considerable, and suffi- Th : h ly d kind to | Sigs | the foul outrage he had committed upon the of the Democratic party—they never were— 
t, if continued h b ey owe it to themselves and to mankind to 7 et me describe one or two of the scenes cee ; : aged y 
ee ee Te eee Oe | leer ont and purify whatever noxious and | , —. 6 A in Naw Onl he cat dap | unresisting and helpless person of his unfor-' never will be until they change. They are 
wear cut and defeat the rebellion and WO | licdaieie swamps and quagmires exist ol epuagr adc: shel ores sey: ‘ cn prs ; tunate victim, who stood smarting, but si- the Abolitionists, who, every reflective mind 
construct the South) have reflected but little || Lins: shete dian bat hat t, eyes to the true nature of human boncage- Jett, under the dreadfel pain inflicted by the must concede, are twin enemies to the Con- 
lustre upon our armies or their leaders. | ¥Ut0I" the! borders, to aba © at whatever cost | ‘The following incident is the same so well, ental lash 
When the war be body dreaded | °Very "™ésance that casts a reproach upon told by the General himself to the committée | "3" pS * neti a 
en the war began, every body dreaded their civilization or confronts the progress of | rn oN York Ch : a oh By the side of the slaveholder stood our ists. The real upholders of the Constitution 
the dangerous influence military leaders | the race. We submitted quietly to the Ee * ’ Fink poe = Hotel : Sareea, Hi Adjutant General, his face livid with almost and the Union will have no part with either, 
would acquire over the people, and saw iN | tedious and expensive process of Yemeving at ret rs : — 0 * , bat — Ai Hn | irrepressible rage, and his fists tight-clenched, but mean to put both down. 
every Major eneral, Caleb Cushing's i the Indians from Florida, just as France spent | — eee nes ee . hs 7 biects in | 2° if to violently restrain himself from visit- | 
tre of a man on horseback riding rough-s od | . eae ew ita |e ee ee ee | ing the guilty wretch with summary and re- assumption that slavery is abolished! In 
lib - but th | yours in quenching the anarchy Of te | repeating this story is to illustrate my im-|, 7. Oo. @. . : 
over our liberties ; but the war has broken ‘dee, and as England still labors now with | Pe ed y aired he ai taoeled » | tributive justice. Disposed ubout the room, | the face too of the fact just stated by the 
down three Generals where it has made one’ words, and anon with blows to suppress the | o¢e he ten a kn J mals oa jin various attitudes, but all exhibiting in’ Louisville Journal, that probably there are 
barely respectable. Languid campaigns, | obstinate pagan folly of India. Every na-| : d a ase ae oe . ce ya oe their countenances the same mingling of hor-' today two hundred thousand more negroes 
ending in no appreciable results, cool the ar- |; lik h nina | ror and indignation, were other members of | in the South than there were when the rebel- 
tion, like every house, has its own trodden 5: : 
: | the Staff, while, near the door, stood three or lion broke out, and when every man knows 
| 





dor of the people and consume their hopes. This organized barbarism, that we so unwisel . . 
After the fifth repulse of the fifth invasion of ovanbal in its germ, has grown to be i Just previous . ag arrival of hate ee | four house servants, who were witnesses in that slavery is not abolished! But letting 
Virginia, and the sight of the thinned regi-  usah ia ha oarkd's obbsmunss. Wa be Banks in New Orleans I was appoin . 8 | sha tana. this pass for what it is worth, Mr. Blair goes 
ments coming back to their homes, the Gov- lieved we could overcome it with eloquent | uty Provost Marshal of the ing ie ° 1 To the charge of having administered the on to state what the Phillips school demand 
ernment may well hesitate to enter upon the webda: Peskin te eun abies Sk eee the office for some days after a mn gene ‘inhuman castigation, Landry (the owner of, as to race. After saying that they ‘“‘to ar- 
up-hill work of drawing out three hundred dtincine bicwa ioc sosiae words, and Ga: command. One day, during the last wee f| the girl) pleaded guilty, but urged in exten- | rive at the consummation of their wishes, de- 
thousand fresh recruits from the occupations | are forced to resort ‘iy the witincaih reason of | of our stay in the South, a young woman o ‘uation that the girl had dared to make an ef-| mand the abolition of the Constitution of the 
of = to fill their places. _ kings to convince it that it is an abhorrence. about twenty years called upon me ~ com" fort for that freedom which her instincts, United States,’ Mr. Blair presents the fol- 
_ The other hindrance is the very commer- | Ths dcd d te aottlinge Haas: 46 the | plain that ber landlord had ein A are out | drawn from the veins of her abuser, had lowing view of consequences of yielding to 
a aap ae * si = “ved pag 1 er ooaden pray ara as vont have forced | = = a soagevaglaan taught her was the God-given right of all) this demand :— 
a ee _ ah — upon us—which all history predicts must be | shy sé vegies ‘aaseceias ae at her te who ag eo = uprated = ~~ “They Aieivil thet the different races on 
bas everywhere stimulated private enter siat a long war, to carry it on at the least ex- | ther'’s houses that had been confiscated, he | ag ria ie Coney the enna a Whee | this continent, marked by the very terms of 
and every sinew of labor is put in to | pense, and with the least disturbance of the | being a wealthy rebel, then in the Confeder- ' Ti ae f fin sates’ of tek abs! the Constitution and the laws made under it 
carry on production and manufacture, never national growth and prosperity. We must | acy, and actively engaged in the Rebel- - say aight tig 1c biased ' = | as subordinate to the white race asserting full 
: , ‘ x EL pe er,” because she declared she was his daugh- | .yyereionty over this country, shall be elevat- 
so lucrative before. To take three hundred 4° what England has done for the last cen , lion. it tae vere a e te ean, tookeee wercigee y aie 
thousand able-bodied men at this juncture ‘Y: that, while actively engaged, in the po- . The girl was a perfect blonde in complex- a vi : a is geaaliaieaaia eds ed to equality with the race holding it by 
from their avoeations, is to disturb the na- aires and rs tne race se aptiat | jon: her hair was of a very pretty, light | He ee ae meebo justified aed. tig ae — ata pg at 
: ; : . : ‘ ») dine her dominions an ower | ’ SS = . = “| specially ordain its appropriatio o them- 
tional industry and peril the commercial @M¢ 1 extending ner Cominion sega | sake : This alanis in races is more 


aka ee i shade of brown, and perfectly straight ; her’ es Scaseivien 

peri i over the globe, enterprises involving her in | ey st oTAY sf or skin as nag , : : Se 
prosperity, through which alone the burdens a oe P . | eyes a clear, honest gray ; and her skin as)“ 4 for the conclusion of all the evidence in than a revolution i ernment. It is ¢ 

Her manner | ; ; : ian a revolution in government. is an 

the case, the General continued in the same attempt‘to make a fundamental change in 





almost constant wars, has maintained but a} delicate and fair as a child’s. 


of the war can be borne without bankruptey. il di oe oe er 
: e SL PRES small standing army, not a fourth part of | ‘ st ¢ ineve Ss; » lancuagr ae ; 
To make the draft now alarms the citizen not g y: ] | was modest and ingenuous and her langu ge, position as before, and remained for some the Jaws of nature, and by blending different 
time apparently lost in abstraction. I shall 


less by the hope of gain from which it takes them native Britons, and has Aired and sub- | indicated much intelligence. 
never forget the singular expression on his; pation, This will prove to be an impossibil- 


_ stitution and the Union with the Secession- | 


“THE MEANING OF MR. VALLAY- 


Mr. Blair next goes on to the monstrous | 


‘species of the human race create a hybrid 











him away, than by the dangers and_hard- sidized troops whenever money could do it. | Considering these circumstances, I think 


ships like those of the late campaigns, to Nor have her wars been very successful, but | I was justified in wheeling around in MY | free 
which it subjects him. It is not all a disad- #8 2 ours, patience and endurance and ma- | chair and indulging in an unequivocal — : 
in the! 


vantage to the South that this war has been | tetial resources Aave told in the end against | 


confined to its borders, and been made the ™0re brilliant victories. : 
bnsiness for life or death of its people, as. Let us sce what our resources are for re- | 
, as 


indeed the rebels would find out, if, by mak- eruiting our army to such a standard, as | 
ing a serious invasion of the North, they shall press the rebellion to its death just rap- 


should break up its commercial prosperity 
and alarm its population with the actuality of Southern country accompany the conquest of 


a war they have carried on so far with but 
one hand. | 


First. Let an early day be appointed for 


of incredulous amazement, when 


| course of conversation she dropped a remark 


about having been born a slave. 
‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ said I, 


; you have negro blood in your veins?” And | 
idly cnough to have the reconstrnetion of the J was conscious of a feeling of embarrass- 
ment at asking a question so apparently pre- 
| posterous. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, and then related the 


“that | 


. , | ity. The red, white'and black races have 
| Thad been accustomed to see him ina mingled very freely on this continent, but 
| storm of passion at any instance of oppres- | the hybrids gradually wear out, while the old 
| sion or flagrant injustice ; but on this ocea-  sto¢k preserves its original type. The French, 
sion he was too deeply affected to obtain re- from the infancy of discovery on this conti- 
| lief in the usual way. i ‘nent, intermarried with the Indian tribes— 
| His whole air was one of dejection, almost ' hut where is the French tribe of Indians to 
| listlessness ; his indignation too intense, and’ pe found ? They made the same experiment 
| his anger too stern, to find expression even with the blacks in St. Domingo, and a mon- 
| in his countenance. : grel race appeared for a time, of various 

Never have I seen that peculiar look but tints, but it is gradually vanishing. So the 


i on? Shs a simultaneous draft throughout the loyal | hist ie Uife. whic shi ok ea ‘ a. 
West en? Fee ae sialon Ser aoe i : ee Soe Sioenics 2 ee aes on three or four oceasions similar to the one ojq Spanish blood that mixed with that of 


quests and allow our decimated armies to be States, of Loy, Oe ee. each State being al- | 
driven out of Virginia, Tennessee and Lou- lowed to fill up its contingent by offering 


and savagery to surge back over regions in 
which we have planted the germs of liberty 


pressed to the centre of life, and there stamp- 
ed out to the last spark. 


and free people ean fight with its own masses discharge or offer to discharge such regiments 


briefly as possible. 


: ; “My father,’ she commenced, “is Mr. 
isiana, and the tide of pro-slavery vengeance bounties to volunteers, or otherwise, pro- | Cox, formerly a judge of one of the courts 
vided that the draft should be resorted to for | in this city. He was very rich, and owned 
all deficiencies on the appointed day. So | a great many houses here. There gz one of 
and civilization? Shall we be thus treacher- S™all a conscription would not seriously in- | them over there,” she remarked, naively, 
ous to God's and the world’s trust, because *rrupt the industry of the country, and | pointing to a handsome residence opposite 
we cannot forego money-making and risk our would be cheerfully and promptly carried | my office in Canal Street. ‘My mother was 
puny lives? To ask these questions is to out by the States and people, through means , one of his slaves. When I was sufticiently 
apswer them. The war must go on. The under their own control, and all disaffection grown, he placed me at school at the Mechan- 
army must be filled up. Every hard-won threatening a larger levy would not only be jes’ Institute Seminary, on Broadway, New 
post must be held, and the rebellion be allayed, but the war and the Government! York. [remained there until I was about 
would become more popular. The great ar- | fifteen years of age, when Mr. Cox came on 

gument wherewith disloyal partisans are now | to New York and took me from the school | 
Kor the people of the free States to take secking to alienate the masses from a_ glori- toa hotel, where he obliged me to live with | 
up this war themselves and finish it would be ©U5 Cause would be taken away. But at the him us his mistress ; and today, at the age of | 
the easiest and best. A civilized, industria] S¢™e time let the President be authorized to twenty-one, I am the mother of a boy five 
: : A After re- 

a short war, and fight it with terrible force. 28 im the judgment of their commanding | maining some time in New York, he took 
No army can resist the rush of a nation seiz- generals bad greatly exposed or grertly dis- | me to Cincinnati and other cities at the | 


years old who is my father’s son 


| 
| 1 am narrating, when I knew he was ponder- the Indians, in Spanish America, has almost 
ing upon the baleful curse that had cast its pun out, and Indians and Spaniards are as 
withering blight upon all around, until the incongruous with each other as in the begin- 
manhood and humanity were crushed out of ning, and the fatal result of this attempted 
the people, and outrages such as the above | gmaleamation is shown in the degradation of 
were looked upon with complacency, and the oth races, and in the instability of their 
perpetrators treated as respected and worthy governments. 
citizens,—and that he was realizing the great |° Tr the history of the world, and the pres- 
truth, that, however man might endeavor to! ont ‘aspect of both hemispheres, did not 
_ guide this war for the advantage of a favorite make manifest the absurdity of the proposed 
Idea or sagacious policy, the Almighty was system of mixing the black and white races 
directing it surely and steadily for the purifi- jn the management of a common govern- 
cation of our country from this greatest of ment and blending the two colors to make a 
national sins. .., | third or rather a picbald people of all colors, 
_ But to return to my story. After sitting | the repugnance of caste which has grown up 
in the mood which I have deseribed at such | jp this country, on the part of the white free- 
| length. the General again turned to the pris! man to the ‘black man—contrasted by his 
oer, and said, ina quiet, subdued tone of! seryile condition from _ his first ‘appearance 
es AED | among us as strongly as by his ebon skin and 
‘Mr. Landry, I dare not trust myself to curled hair—certainly shows that nothing 


ing arms and precipitating itself upon its en- tinguished themselves upon the battle field, North, in all of which I continued to live ner ees cate 2 Se aE ced ; 
emy. This might have been such a war allowing them the same bounties as they | with him as before. During this sojourn in| decide today what punishment would be meet’ short of insanity could hope to reconcile the 
; ze for your offence, for Tam in that state of dominant, and [ might say, the domineering 


Within two months afte akin: } would receive at the end of their term of en- 2S j i iv neg : : 
Vithin two months after the taking of Fort the free States, I induced him to give me a) 1504 that I fear might exceed the strict de- pace to such a conjunction. 


Sumter a million and a half of people offered listment —the number of men so honorably 
themselves to the Government, and begged discharged not to exceed 100,000 within | 
to be sent to crush the rebellion. Business °%¢ Year. ; 

was suspended; property had no yalue ; Second. Make.a special drafteof 100,- 
every citizen felt that there was nothing to 000 colored men in the loyal and border 
be done till the Union was restored. And States, to be apportioned among them accord- , 
they would have crushed it, the undisciplined ing to their respective slave and free colored 
force of liberty, a million and a half strong, populations. The greater part would be 


deed of manumission ; but on our return to 


New Orleans he obtained it from me, and de- 
At this time I tried to break off 


stroyed it. 
the unnatural connection, whereupon he 
caused me to be publicly whipped in the 
streets of the city, and then obliged me to 
marry a colored man ; and now he has run 
off, leaving me without the least provision 


| When the 
‘mands of justice. I shall therefore p!ace Northern free States have framed laws pro- 
you under guard for the present, until 1 con- | hibiting the colored freed-man from  obtain- 
clude upon your sentence.” : . ,| ing a foothold on their soil, upon what terms 
_ A few days after, a number of influential | can it be supposed the master race, in the 
citizens having represented to the General Jaye States, would consent to associate with 
that Mr. Landry was not only a “‘high-toned_ negroos made free by the hand to war ¢ They 
gentleman,” but a person of unusual ‘‘AMIA- would see their State laws and their State 
BiLity”’ of character, and was consequently rights, as they insist, set aside by the depriva- 


precipitating itself upon the undisciplined, due from Maryland, Kentucky and Tennes- against want or actual starvation, and I ask, led elicca » Of Jonionee: 3 : ‘ Be ; 
entitled to no small degree of leniency, be | tion of their ownership in slaves. This would be 


conscicnee-stricken conspiracy of slavery not sec. 
a hundred thousand strong then. f 
Scott, in whose military pedantry we all month, should be exempted from the obli-. 
trusted, said, this is a mob. It must be gation to defend the common property of the | 
made into an army by diligent training and country any more than the skilled labor of 
study of Tacties. And Seward said, with his | Massachusetts, worth twenty-five dollars per. 
cool smile, this whole thing will be settled in’ month. The war having been conducted | 
sixty days. Sothe million and a bilf stayed | hitherto to some extent to support slavery in 
at home, and Popular Enthusiasm, snwdbed the Border States, Slavery in the Border | 
in highest civil and highest military quarters, States ought in its turn to support the war. | 
went about his business. When the demands It ought to allay all complaints if liberty to | 
fora movement had become too auncying,Scott | himself and his family be paid as a bounty 
pushed forty thousand men to Bull Run, to the drafted slave, and the Congressional | 
panicked the nation, and secured for the mil- and State bounty, now granted to other sol- 
itary pedants who succeeded him immunity, diers, be awarded to the masters for his com- | 
to curb the popular impulse for a year and a_ pensation. 
half. Third. Organize from the fugitive and | 
The people went about their business. ; seized slaves of the rebel States another | 
They aid not wish to suck their thumbs. army of 100,000. 
There was work to do and money to be Fourth. Establish agencies in different | 
made. They went to their farms and their cities of continental Europe for procuring 
merchandise, their marrying and giving in, volunteers, holding out to them the induce- 
marriage ; the war with its Ball’s Bluffs, and ment of the same wages as are paid to our 
Roanoke Islands and Hilton Heads, beeame a own citizen soldiers, together with naturali- 
very exciting thing to read about, when the zation by a special act of Congress and 
day’s work was done, rather eclipsing in in- bounty land at the close of the war. The 
terest the invasion of Garibaldi, and the war, which stimulates the industry of this 
Polish Revolution. When more troops at, country, depresses that of the old world. 
length were called for, they went as a matter There are many thousand poor men in 
of mere hiring, the nation, the States and Europe, out of employment, and ready for 
the towns heaping up successive bounties, any new employment that promises to sup- 
until they became sufficient wages to make port their families. Dissatisfied and desperate 
the war better business than any occupation from want, their disposal is an anxious prob- 
of peace, but the old Aea? never came back. lem for their governments, which would be 
It may come back. If we should gain a glad by their removal to lesson the chances 
brilliant and decisive victory, if the rebels of conversation and revolution. The sham 
should formidably invade the free States, if Confederacy has no civil relations by treaty 
France or England should intervene against or even recognition with any other Govern- 
us, doubtless the Sumter enthusiasm would ment — There is nothing in the law or com- 
ava thrill the nation, and call out its million ity of nations to prevent these Governments 
defenders. being openly approached by the accredited 
But if the rebels are discreet enough not agents of ours in the furtherance of such a 
to invade the North, if the governing classes project. 
of England and France, who hate us, are We have the same right to hire soldiers of 
willing to wait, and if our battles are still foreign nations that we have to buy arms and 
hard-fought and indecisive, then the war munitions of war,—the same right to hire 
must assume a character corresponding to the men to help us fight against the rebels that 
situation. ‘ we have to fight against the Sioux Indians ; 
Denied the opportunity to carry on the even more right, for we have recognized the 
war in the sharp impulsive way a free people quasi nationality of the Sioux. by entering 
only can, when they fight themselves, we into treaties with them, whereas the rebellion 
must now fall back upon the other method, is a mere armed mob not recognized as a 
and win success with our money and our Government by any of the powers, that 
brains. ; through rivalry would be glad to accomplish 
As General Butler has happily shown, the our national overthrow. The enterprise is , 
abandonment of the rapid movement, and as purely a domestic affair aswould be the 
the substitution of drill and discipline for en- construction of the Panama railroad and 
thusiasm, changed the character of the war. less fatal than that to human life. Nor is 
The rebellion became a civil war. The term any impropriety apparent in soliciting frow | 


dren.”’ 


It is difficult to see why the rude Ja- you to give me one of his houses that I may | seintaiuk Chet’ té abibidanaice: of the wakoait: : : ; ; 
But Gen. bor of those States, worth five dollars per bave a home for myself and three little chil- | *" “hioh ae a aniage "d - ans i | just forfeiture. But while the free States of 
ers “high-toned — character, and especially the North excluded the manumitted slaves 


> bbe : i ed ” oa ‘ 20 ay i . . . . 
of his ‘‘amiability,” of which he had seen so! from their soil, avowing the abhorrent feel- 


the truth of the girl’s story. 


Strange and improbable as this story ap- . 
peared, tenant as it progressed, ‘ent — = pee -“ — - 
I had heard it from Governor Shepley, who, Bor: Za eae ne rg rel ebay : e 
as well as General Butler, had investigated | ee ge a — 
it, and learned that it was not only true in gin pi 5, “ he ape oats 
every particular, but was perfectly familiar , ig aL er Ce eee 8 ae 
to the citizens of New Orleans, by whom ”*"* . 
Judge Cox had been elected to administer , 
justice. 

The clerks of my office, most.of whom | 
were old residents of the city, were well in- 
formed in the facts of the case, and attested 


cee ieee 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL ON 
PARTIES, 
From the Boston Post. 
The Postmaster General, in a pilgrimage 
to Concord in this crisis hour, has made a 
I was exceedingly perplexed, and knew political and a party speech that will attract 
not what to do in the matter; but after attention. It begins with commendations of 
some thought I answered her thus :— New Hampshire, and then proceeds to the 
‘This Department has changed rulers, political conflicts that preceded the rebellion 
and 1 know nothing of the policy of the Abolitionists will go with bim in his state- 
new commander. If General Butler were ments as to the alleged rule of the slave 
still in authority, I should not hesitate a power. Indeed, so far as history is concern- 
moment to grant your request,—for, even ed, we sce nothing in them but a flashy re- 
if I should commit an error of judgment, hash of old partisan speech work. But let 
I am perfectly certain he would overlook it, bistory pass. 
and applaud the humane impulse that Mr. Blair next proceeds to the present, 
prompted the act; but General Banks and to map out the parties. He sees here at 
might be less indulgent, and make very se- the North *‘a heartless faction of oligarchs,” 
rious trouble with me for taking a step he ‘who consider republican principles an abom- 
would perhaps regard as unwarrentable.”’ ination, desire to convert this war, into which 
I still hesitated, undecided how to act, the government has been drawn in defence of 
when suddenly a happy thought struck me_ its existence, into a revolutionary convulsion 
and, turning to the girl, I added,— for its subversion, As this cannot mean the 
* Today is Thursday ; next Tuesday I Democracy, or the conservative Republicans, 
leave this city with General Butler fora or the great body of the people who have 
land where, thank God! such wrongs as supplied men and money for the war, and 
yours cannot exist; and as General Banks are now rallying with such glorious alacrity 
is deeply engrossed in the immediate busi- around the Flag, while he is on bis clection- 
ness at headquarters, he will hardly hear of ecring tour to Concord, we dismiss it as none 
my action betore the ship leaves,—so I am of our concern. We cannot suppose a mem- 
going to give you the house.” ber of the Cabinet means by this remark the 
1am sure the kind-hearted reader will school represented by Governors Parker of 
find no fault with me that I took particular New Jersey and Seymour of New York ; 
pains to select one of the largest of her for this, if there be a sense of justice left in 
father’s houses, (it contained forty rooms,) the people, would call forth an indignant re- 
when sbe told me that she wanted to let the buke from all lovers of their country. They 
apartments as a means of support to her- would say, with the stinging words of trnth, 
self and ber children. shame on this member of the Cabinet! He 
My only regret in the case was that Mr. had better be in other business than libelling 
Cox had not been considerate enough to the Democracy even as it is everywhere rnsh- 
leave a carriage anda pair of bayson my ing to repel an invasion that even the Adinin- 
hands, that I might have had the satisfaction istration presses and every honest man are 
of enabling his daughter to disport herself terming most disgraceful to those in power. 
about the city in astyle corresponding toher; Mr. Blair connects with this school anoth- 
importanee as a member of so wealthy and er schoo!, which he terms the Wendell Phil- 
respectable « family. lips school. This, he says—and it is what 
And this story [have just told reminds we have said for years, and what every per- 
me of another, similar in many respects. son not given up to political madness must 





ing of caste as an insuperable bar to the as- 

sociation on any terms, much less of equal- 
ity, how could it be asked of the Southern 
States that this excommunicated race, sur- 
rendered by them as slaves, should be re- 
, tained, nevertheless, among them and ad- 
mitted as equals and as partners in political 
| power, in defiance of the Constitution of the 
' United States, and of the Northern States, 
'which brand them with the badge of infe- 
riority and political disability. Would not 
the inextinguishable memory of wrongs on 
one side, and of admitted mastery on the 
‘other make patient acquiescence on either 
side impossible? All the bloodiest revolu- 
tions of ancient and modern times have 
been those broached by slaves against en- 
slavers. Our civil war, closing in the man- 
umission of four inillion of slaves, to take 
equal rank with six million of enslavers, 
would be but the prelude to a servile war 
| of extermination.” 

That is the truth! That is an approxima- 
tion to the problem presented hy the ques 
tion of Race! Inthe view of our whole his- 
tory ; ot the unwritten law of custom in the 
old States and new States; in the light o 
solemn guarantees of the Constitutions 6 
our country, State and Federal, which the 
people as sovereigns have established, what 
law-making power can deal with the whole 
question of race, but that of the several 
States’ It is madness to pretend otherwise. 
We have asked the question—the terrible 
question—time and time again here put by 
Mr. Blair, how is it possible for New Eng: 
land equality notions to be carried out? 
How can the Western States join with New 
England in demanding that the Southern 
States receive the negro as co-equal partners 
in political power when their own statues are 
full of laws branding the negro with inferi- 
ority ? 

Mr. Blair in closing urges the presiden- 
tial plan of colonization as best for black 
and white, but gives the Phillips School a 
parting kick :— 

‘* Instead of the mutual benefits which the 
President’s plan proposes to draw out of our 
present adversity, what do these ultra hu- 
manitarians offer? They profess so much 
philanthropy in the abstract, and such per- 
fect impartiality in judging of human af 
fairs that they seem to think the millenium 


come, and invite the lion and the lamb to lic , 


They would break up all 
constitutions, laws and usages, assuming) 
that all antagonisms of interests, of preju- 


‘dices, of passions, were at an end in a land | 


of fetters and whips, of swords, guns, and 
bayonets in the hands of six millions of in- | 


‘censed masters, and that four millions of) 


their manumitted slaves might be safely 
trusted to their tender mercies. This is a 
practical illustration of the Wendell Phillips 
love for the down-trodden African ! 

But the Phillipians probably do not ex- 
pect the amalgamation, liberty, equality and | 


fraternity theory to be acceptable to the 


present ruling class, but intend that the North- 
ern white man, while rejecting it for himself, 
shall enforce it on the Southern white man. 
Unfortunately for this scheme the Northern 
soldier intends becoming a Southern white 
man himself, and he wants the lands he re 
deems from nulitication for bimself and his 
posterity, and as an inheritance for his race ! 
The result of this antagonism so far as 
popular government is concerned would be 
the same if either could succeed in their 
schemes, and you would scarcely have much 
preference between being governed by Jeff. 
Davis as the leader of the slave power and , 
Wendell Phillips as the leader of the enfran- 
chised blacks. But neither can succeed. 
* * * The Phillips scheme is the dream 
of visionaries wholly unskilled in govern- 
ment and will be a failure from the start.” 
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DIGHAM'’S ARREST, 


From the London Spectator, June 6. 

The interest excited in England by the ar- 
rest of Mr. Vallandigham, is not greater 
than it deserves. Were the conditions of 
life in America like the conditions of life in 
any other country in the world, the incident 
would announce the approach of military 
despotism. Every right of the citizen has, 
in his ease, been violated, every guarantee 
of liberty has given way to the fiat of a sub- 
ordinate general. ‘The arrest was not order- 
ed from Washington, as a measure of State | 
responsibility. It was the spontaneous act 
of a subordinate, irritated by scurrilous eriti- 
cism, and carried out in a style which seems 
to have been intentionally contemptuous of 
all civil authority. 


Mr. Vallandigham, living in a State, not 


under martial law, which had never been en- 
tered by the enemy, and which was thor- 
oughly loyal, was seized by soldiers, tried by 
a court-martial without a pretext of author- 
_ity, and sentenced to an imprisonment the 
duration of which was not fixed. He ap- 
pealed toa eivil court, and the judge de- 
clined to interfere with the ‘war power.”’ 
The sentence was sent up to Washington, 
and the President not only confirmed the ver- 
dict, but commuted the illegal punishment to 
one which, while equally unknown to the 
American law, military or civil, violates, in 
addition, all international rights. Mr. Lin- 
-¢oln has actually sentenced a troublesome 
talker to banishment to the South, thus turn- 
ing*a region which either belongs to a hostile 
vation or is a section of the United States 
into an extemporized penal settlement. Of 
course, such a sentence is ruin to Mr. Val- 
tandigham, but it is not his fate which is in- 
teresting. He is undoubtedly a traitor in 


th® American sense of the word, and had he | 
heen arrested as a State measure by secre- | 


taries who intended to ask for a bill of in- 
demnity, the North mght only have grieved 
over an exceptional necessity. But the mode 
of his punishment suggests that court mar- 
tials have been adopted as part of the ma- 
chinery of government ; that the President 
holds a military sentence on a_ civilian’ for 
scurrilous chatter to be a legal and just  pro- 
eceding. This view is, moreover, supported 
' by a number of other incidents. An ob- 
secure officer, one General Hascall, has just 
suppressed two papers, of his own will and 
motion, sending soldiers to guard the presses, 
and placing the editors under arrest. 
Another has seized a train full of passen- 
gers, and stripped them of all their weap- 
ons, though the right to bear arms is strictly 
secured by the Constitution to the individual 


citizen. A third has informed the people of 


his distriet that he shall banish any sympa- - 


thizer with secession, and that the order ex- 
tends to women, because people ‘‘die of the 
bite of the she-adder.”” No reproof comes 
from Washington, and it really seems as if 
every petty general were allowed to assume 
a dictatorship on every point which he can 
connect in any way with the prosecution of 
the war. The soldiers are not behind their 
officers. They break up meetings by force, 
warn leading democrats to be silent, send 
addresses to the legislatures, and generally 
conduct themselves as if they were an order 
within the State 

These are grave facts, and it is but nat- 
ural that men who wold exult at seeing de- 
mocracy once more end in despotism, who 
censured McClellan for not overturning the 
President by foree, and who are eagerly hop- 
ing for the fulfilment of their most hostile | 
predictions, should accept them as evidence 
of a coming and detestable tyranny. Still 
more natural is it that the English friends of 
the North, wearied out with the blunders 
committed by their clients, with brag and de- 
feats, menaces and ‘strategie movements,” 
insults to England and politieal imbecilities, 
should cease in disgust to defend, and turn 
away, half acknowledging that any principle, 
even that of despotism, would be preferable 


to this chaos. Irritation is, however, but a 


poor guide in polities, and there is reason. to , 


doubt whether, in spite of Mr. Lincoln's 
weakness and his generals’ military violence, 
there is much danger of despotism in the, 
Federal States. The difference between 
these outrages and similar acts in Europe is 
a broad one; the soldiers who commit then: | 
are not acting as a caste against citizens, but 
simply as the armed and most prominent see- 
tion of the citizens themselves. There ean 
be no doubt that the masses of the North 
hate the South and its friends with a vehe- 
mence which bas searcely yet found expres- 
sion, that they are pressing on Government 
measures before which military law would 
seem feeble, that, unless restrained, they 
would treat their opponents as individual 
officers in Bengal desired to treat the sepoys. 
The soldiers, who suffer most, naturally feel 
this passion most keenly, and, as the rough- 
est class, express it in act most harshly. But 
they are not acting as soldiers, but as the 
foremost section of a very great, very igno- 
rant, and very excited mob. There is no 
system whatever in their acts, no evidence of 
a design to set themselves above the law, no 
symptoms of any danger except of that spirit 
of violence, that contempt of moderation and 
civil right, which is always produced by war. 
Nothing ean be worse than their conduct. if 
jndged by constitutional rules, bat it no 
more leads to military despotism than the il- 
legal acts sometimes done in Ireland when a 
county has been “proclaimed.” The army 
in America simply shares in all the preju- 
dices of the masses from whom it is drawn, 
intensified by aetual contact with the enemy, 
and by the impatience natural to all who suf- 
fer. Itis trying to a regiment, which has 
just lost half its men in battle to be told that 


its cause is unjust, its chief an imbecile ty” 
rant, its blood lavished in order that black 
men may tyrannize over white. But their 
desire is to punish those who prophesy these 
unpleasant things, not to exalt themselves. 
So long as the masses ate with them the gen- 
erals can, of course, do all manner of high- 
handed acts ; but that gives them no power 
to act against those masses. The military 
violence now displayed is not part of a plan, 


,oreven the exbibition of a new tendency, 


but merely the result of-two of the oldest 
evils in America—the weak and disorganized 
condition of Government, and the democratic 
intolerance of resistance to the popular will. 
Under usual circumstances, a man as unpop- 
ular as Mr. Vallandigham would have been 
ridden on a rail out of the State, under war 
circumstances the rail is exchanged for the 
equally prompt and equally illegal action of 
a court-martial. In either ease, the majority 
merely seize on the weapon which happens 
to be nearest at hand. That generals should 
share in the passions of conscripts, that the 
Government should yicld to its generals, 
above all, that the people should acquiesce in 
individual outrage, are lamentable facts 
enough, but they are not new facts, they are 
the natural result of a half-organized condi- 
tion of society. The popular American feel- 
ing is that the will of the people is, after all, 
the only ultimate law, and undoubtedly its 
will just now is to consider all who oppose 
the prosecution of the civil war traitors to 
the nation. The army lacks the first quality 
essential to military rule. It has no perma- 
nence. No general, be his influence what it 
might, could hold down the States by force, 
for two very simple reasons. If he had a 
small army, the extent of territory would 
baffle its efforts; if be had a large one, he 
could not pay it. The Northern army is 
paid now by a mortgage on the future, but 
no oppression would enable a general to pay 
£100,000 aday, which is what an army of 
200,000 American men would cost in wages 
alone. If he dared impose such taxes he 
could not obtain them, for the mere task of 
collection, in the teeth of the certain resist- 
ance, would cost more than the treasure 
gained. The only real danger to liberty 
would be in the establishment of a conserip- 
tion as part of the permanent system of the 
| States, and of this there is little fear. It is 
only under exceptional pressure that Con- 
gress has consented to borrow that scheme 
from Continental Europe; the people 
have not accepted it yet, and the war once 
at an end, the possibility of foreing service, 
except by the temptation of pay and adven- 
ture, will be at an end also. There is no 
idle class in the North as there is in the 
South, to whom labor seems disgraceful and 
service a gain, no caste of born officers ha- 
bituated to live under semi-military condi- 
tions. The whole tendency of the people, 
and of all the cireumstances of the country, 
is towards the exaggerated individualism 
which is betrayed even in the conduct of the 
generals complained of, and which, whatever 
evil it brings, is fatal to any chance of mili- 
tary despotism. The future of the States is 
still obscure, but however great their fall, 
however minute their ultimate subdivision, it 
is not into military tyrannies that they are 
likely to split. 
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SHALL SUCH THINGS BE? 

From Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle, June 13. 

As our soldiers gradually penetrate the 
interior of rebeldom, they have an opportu- 
nity occasionally to learn something of the 
' practical workings of the peculiar institution. 
An officer from Cambridge, now in the Fed- 
eral army, recently found and sent home for 
the inspeetion of bis friends, a stray leaf 
from the record of an overseer at Alexandria, 
La. We give an extract below. . It appears 
to be a record of the punishments inflicted 
for about two months in 1847, for various 
offences, which are set forth with some par- 
ticularity. From this record we learn the de- 
scription of iniquities for which these slaves 
were whipped. Here is the record :— 

1847. 

Apr. 20, Whipped Adam for cutting cotton 
too wide. 

Nat for thinning cotton. 

Adaline and Chany for 
being behind. 

23, Jim for mashing down 
cotton on row behind 
him. 

Esther for leaving child 
out in yard to let it ery. 
Patrick, Frank, Adam and 
Nathan for disobeying 
orders given through 
| Dick. 

Dick for allowing the 
hands to leave grass 
without reporting them. 

Adaline for being slow 
getting out of quarters. 

Daniel for not having 
cobs taken out of horse 

trough. 

Sandy for not fetching the 
salt to me before giving 
it to horses. 

Jim for getting behind 
with his row. 

Anna,Jo, Hannah, Sarah, 
Jane and Jim, for not 
thinning corn right. 

Clem for being too long 
thinving one row of 
corn. 

I-aac for not setting up 
corn. 

Wallis for leaving suckers 
on corn. 

Esther for not being out of 
quarters quick enough. 

Jo, Clem and Sandy, for 
not cleaning — cotton 
close. 

Adaline, for being last one 
out with row. 

Nat for leaving pusley in 
cotton drill. 

Jim for being behind with 
row. 

Esther for leaving grass 
in cotton. 

Peggy for not hoemg as 
wiuch cane as she ought 
to, last week. 

Jack for letting his horse 
run away. 

Polly for not hoeing faster. 

Martha, Esther and Sarah 
for jawing about row, 
while | was gone. 

Polly for not handling her 
hoe faster. 
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Riont at Last.—The slaughter of the 
negro troops by the rebels in the battle of 
Milliken’s Bend has induced General Grant 
to issue an order, declaring that hereafter 
should any soldier, whether white or black, 
wearing the uniform of a United States sol- 
dier, be captyred and executed, retaliatory 
measures wilf be adopted by him, and rebel 
soldiers in his hands will ,be treated in like 


manner. 
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